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ANNETTE. 


It was on the kitchen steps that it happened. Annette’s 
pretty nurse was sitting with her back to the door when 
he came out and pouncing upon her suddenly, kissed her. 
The box she intended for his ear swept aimlessly through 
the air, for, thanks to his youthful agility, ere it could take 
effect, he was standing on the gravel walk, admiring the 


colour of her cheeks. 

He was critically reflecting that for a lad of ten he 
had remarkable taste, when he felt the vindictive rap of a 
stick across his shins. The rap was accompanied by a snap, 
and looking down he saw the broken handle of a child’s 
parasol. He looked around. There was Annette, her 
great blue eyes flashing, her cupid lips curled and her little 
foot grinding the gravel in queenly rage. ‘Why Annette,” 
he cried, “ you have smashed your pretty parasol!” 

What lack of tact! If only he had moaned, “ An- 
nette, you have smashed my shins ”’—then the large eyes 
would have softened, her golden tousled head would have 
drooped forward, and her whole pose would have pictured 
repentance. But, boylike, he had exclaimed “ You have 
smashed your parasol!” And oh, whatarage! With all 
the passion of her eight short years convulsing her little 
body, she stamped her sturdy foot and cried, “I hate you ! 
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I hate you!” Then her glance fell on the broken parasol, 
and it proved too much for her youthful dignity. She 
burst into violent sobs and rushed to bury her flushed 
face in her nurse’s lap. 

The boy stood, awkwardly enough, digging a hole in 
the gravel with the toe of his heavy boot, and ere long 
was wise enough to heed inward promptings and sneak 
quietly around the corner of the house. He wondered 
what had made Annette so angry. Perhaps she had 
thought him rough with her nurse. He reflected that had 
it not been for his sprightliness she would have had better 
reason for thinking the nurse rough with him. 

An hour later he saw Annette when he came in to 
dinner. He was, as is the wont if not the privilege of 
boys, a trifle late, and as he entered the dining room he saw 
all heads bow as the grace dropped in musical cadence from 
the lips of Annette. 

Then as she threw back her head, shaking the heavy 
curls from before her face, her great eyes met his and he 
felt lost in their depths. There was one flash of reproach 
as her lashes fell to her cheeks to keep back the welling 
tears. As he sat down his eyes were still upon her and he 
noticed the delicate contrast in the clear pink of her cheeks 
and the deep colour of her full lips. 

The following morning terminated the boy’s visit at 
his cousin’s home, and as the carriage rolled out from 
the gate the last thing he saw was Annette waving a 
maimed parasol and shaking a dimpled little fist. She 
was beautiful. He sneered at himself and at his taste as 
he reflected that he had kissed a pretty nurse while Annette 
was by. 


* * - * * * 


Ten years passed before kind fate brought him again 
across her path. It was in mid-suinmer among the beauti- 
ful Berkshire hills that he met her and knew her by her 
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eyes. All else, at the first glance, seemed changed, and it 
was some days ere he learned that after all there was but 
one change, the inevitable change of the child to the 
woman. Little by little he discovered the Annette of ten 
years ago in the fascinating girl who favoured him—on the 
score of old acquaintance and perhaps, too, because he was 
a cousin, though somewhat removed—with more of her 
company than she chose to bestow upon others of her 
admirers. 

Yes, he was her admirer as truly as he had been on 
that morning when the carriage bore him away from her 
impotent rage. It was no secret to her, as he took good 
care it should not be. He suddenly exclaimed one day 
while they were walking in the wooded lane below the 
house “ Annette, you must do something mean, something 
contemptible.” 

“Must I?” she asked, to all appearances not in the 
least perturbed. ‘ Perhaps you will tell me why?” 

“ Yes, I will,” he blurted out. ‘‘ Because I’m falling 
in love with you and I don’t want to.” 

The colour heightened in her cheeks, but she stooped 
to pluck a daisy, and when she rose and looked him in the 
face there was naught but merriment in her eye. “It is 
very pleasant to be loved,” she said, and then growing 
serious she went on speaking rapidly, ‘“‘ Why, do you sup- 
pose the very birds could sing so merrily if they were not 
loved? Love is life, love is everything.” With a mis- 
chievous laugh she began plucking the petals from the 
the daisy. He caught himself wondering whether she had 
counted them beforehand,—“ he loves me, he loves me not! 
Oh, you imposter !” 

He did not laugh, but said weakly, “ Won’t you, 
Annette, do something mean?” She swung her open hand 
around slowly and gave him a deliberate box on the ear. 
“ Why —” she gasped, “Surely you saw it coming. 
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I did it slowly so you could dodge.” Then with a flash of 
her eye, “ That’s the one the nurse didn’t give you.” 

“The case is different,” he replied. “I have not 
kissed you—yet.” 

Stooping he caught her hand, and was about to raise 
it to his lips when some timely impulse made him look up 
and see the warning in her eye. 

“Do not impose upon your slight relationship too far, 
my cousin,” she said. Her tone and glance without being 
cold seemed a very barrier to his excited impulses. He 
saw that she was as calm and unconcerned as the flowers 
at her feet, and her mood instantly brought him back to 
the hardest common sense. 

“T am hungry,” he said. “Let us go back to the 


house.”’ 
As those days of summer passed by, he found himself 


constantly seeking Annette’s companionship, and soon they 
passed from acquaintances to fast friends. They both were 


young and strong and had like tastes. Annette devoted 
her summers to swimming, driving, riding, and occasion- 
ally was ready for even a rough-and-tumble frolic. He was 
fond of anything that would give him the excitement of 
exertion and a touch of adventure, and on account of this 
inborn trait he was continually getting into ridiculous pre- 
dicaments ; especially as this trait was not restricted to 
physical action. He was quite as fond of mental excite- 
ment, and many times a day caught himself on the verge 
of the unpardonable. 

One day Annette and he were lounging under the 
trees beside the house. Annette had a book and he had 
none, so he resorted to her for amusement. 

“ Annette,” he began, “I am going to train you. 
When I say blush, you blush. Annette, blush! ” 

Dead silence but evident signs of trouble in Annette’s 
countenance. He saw her pretty teeth set in her lip before 
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she raised her book so that he could not see her face. Then 
one little foot began to tap the ground ominously. He 
stood up and walked around the book. ‘“ Heavens, Annette, 
you will scorch that book if you do not take it away!” 
he cried. Then he had to dodge the book, and when he 
had picked it up Annette was gone. 

That night he was a guest at the dinner table. He 
immediately remarked that Annette did not say grace any 
more. 

“No,” said Annette. “I am not innocent enough 
now.” 

He was about to question this when the head of the 
table asked, “What have the children been doing this 
afternoon ?”’ 

“T have been teaching tricks,’ 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Yes,” and fixing his eyes on Annette who sat oppo- 
site, he said solemnly, “ Annette, blush.” 

For one brief moment Annette looked dignified, then 
charming. The colour rose in one deepening wave from 
her neck up, up, up. Then at last, as she found all eyes 
turned from her embarrassed face, it fled again as the last 
deep shot of red fades from the summer after-glow, and he 
knew that Annette was angry. 

All the table was silent, and he began to tremble when 
an old friend of the family came to the rescue. 

“ Beautiful! Oh, beautiful!” he exclaimed. And 
every one laughed. 

An hour later the two were standing on the piazza. 
“Come here,” said Annette. ‘Stand inthatcorner. No, 
face around and look at me. There. Now what do you 
mean by being so rude and—mean ?”’ 

“Rude and mean!” said he. ‘ Why, I learned all 
that from you.” 

“ What? Explain yourself.” 


’ 


said he. 
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“ Do you remember the time I thrashed Tommy Jones 
for trying to kiss you? It wasa great fight. He was nine 
and I was ten, but he outweighed me by fifteen pounds.” 

“ Well?” 

“Oh, you remember that part of it,do you? Perhaps 
you have forgotten that while I had Tommy down in the 
dirt you filled my cap with coal-dust?” Annette’s face 
cleared, and she almost smiled. He continued. 

“And how about the time that I told Tommy that I 
would let him stand on my stomach for a minute if he 
would give me aturnon his? He trampled on my stomach 
until it was black and blue, and then you held me by the 
hair while he ran home.” 

“Yes,” said Annette, reminiscently, “I remember 
Tommy didn’t come out of the house again during your 
stay.” 

“ Then, too, that parasol episode,” said he. ‘“ When 
it happened I didn’t even make a wry face for fear of hurt- 
ing your feelings, but I went away with two welts across my 
shins that seemed to attract every chair, stick or any other 
stumbling-block that came in my way for a week and more.” 

Annette was smiling ! 

If he had only stopped with that all would have been 
well, but no, he had to add, “Ah, but your implicit 
obedience to-night was salve to all my old wounds.” 

She had just turned away, but she wheeled around 
at that and stood looking at him. ‘Iam making a calcu- 
lation,” she said at last. 

“I suppose you wish me to ask you what it is,” said 
he obligingly. 

“Never mind,” she answered. “I am going to tell 
you any way. I was wondering how long I am going to 
endure you before I ask you to go home.” 

In spite of himself he was a little nettled. Even for 
Annette this was rather abrupt. He determined to surprise 
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her, and said, “If you refer to my return to the city you 
need not ask ine at all for Iam going to-morrow morning.” 
It was too dark to discern her colour, but he was sure she 
started and added, “Perhaps you referred only to this 
evening ?” 

“ Do not mistake yourself,” she answered coldly. “I 
would not beg so temporary a relief.” 

Such formality, such hauteur in Annette! He could 
hardly believe his ears. He did not know just why it was 
that he did not turn this freak of humour with raillery of 
her youth and ill-fitting snubishness, as was his wont. 
Perhaps because, at heart, he was a little nettled. Thus 
it came about, since he had as much of obstinacy in his 
nature as stupidity, that he bowed low and excused himself, 
then and there. 

How dull was the rest of that summer! But as the 
winter came on many interests diverted him, and ere long 
he began to think of Annette merely as a charming child. 
The woman that had heen slowly maturing in her that 
summer was forgotten, and he thought of her only as 
Annette the companion of many a frolic. 

Consequently, when in the late autumn he received a 
brief note in her handwriting asking him to spend a week 
or two in the hills, he wrote an impudent acceptance and 
a day or two later escaped from a dusty railroad carriage 
to the platform of a dainty little station surrounded by 
three grass-plots, the usual bunch of shrubs, and two flar- 
ing geranium beds. 

He looked around for Annette and her clumsy cart, 
but found instead the coachmen witha bugpy. Heclimbed 
in without comment and after they had passed the town 
proper and entered the long, winding road that threaded 
the hills, began to enjoy the cool, fresh breeze, the evening 
quiet and the sight of many an old familiar landmark. 

As they took the last dip down to the stately old 
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house, he suddenly thought of Annette. He wondered 
what sort of a reception she would give him, whether she 
had changed, and why he had not found her waiting 
impatiently at the station, her uncovered head defying the 
sun, and her whip restlessly flicking the flies off the pony’s 
neck. 

But here they were at the house. He jumped out and 
received a shock. This Annette? It flashed upon him 
that, however he had thought of Annette and his relations 
to her, it had not kept her a child; and it was ruefully 
that he complied when with a charming laugh she told 
him to stop staring and come in. 

A day or two passed before they became really accus- 
tomed to one another, and even then he thought he detected 
a delicate reserve in Annette which had heretofore escaped 
him. But even this seemed to pass on the afternoon of the 
third day when she asked him if he would like an old- 
time hunt for blackberries on the top of East Mountain. 
He gladly assented, and about the middle of the afternoon 
they set out. 

They drove as far up the mountain as the pony could 
stumble, and then leaving him they briskly climbed to the 
long flats on the top of the hill and plunged into one mass 
of brush after another, sometimes finding themselves ina 
wood and occasionally breaking out into the open where 
they would stop breathless and try to recognise the church 
spires that caught the rays of the sun miles away and 
glinted them back pure white. 

Annette said she was guiding him to a patch she had 
run across in one of her tramps, and as he cared very little 
whether they found berries or not, he followed on and said 
nothing. However, he knew just how hard it was to find 
any given spot on East Mountain, and he did not laugh at 
Annette when she stopped, bewildered and looked around 
impatiently. 
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Suddenly she turned on him and he knew he could 
find trouble if he wanted it. ‘Oh, well,” she said “start 
in and tease me. I don’t know where we are.” 

He tried to look surprised. She seemed so truly the 
impetuous Annette as she stood there with heated face and 
disordered hair, that he would have liked nothing better 
than to. tease her into one of her charming tempers. But 
at the moment he caught the slant of the sun’s ray, and 
the possible seriousness of their situation presented itself 
to him. He figured out by the position of the sun the 
general direction they should follow to find the pony-cart, 
and starting out almost at right angles to the course they 
had been pursuing, he told Annette to follow him, and if 
they hurried they might cross the flat and find their where- 
abouts by sundown. 

For a time neither of them said anything, and as the 
undergrowth became more and more of a hindrance and 
the ground soft and heavy, he congratulated himself that 
he had Annette for a companion and not the average Miss 
of twenty summers. Annette was certainly above the 
average, he remarked, as he looked around and saw her 
erect form passing easily over the rough ground, her hands 
outstretched to catch the twigs before her face as they snap- 
ped back from his passage. If she had showed any symp- 
ton of lagging, he would have slackened his pace, but he 
found that he had to do his best to keep her from treading 
upon his heels. 

As they plunged into a rather deep mass of under- 
growth Annette cried, “It is nonsense to have these pails 
dangling around. They only bother us. Throw them 
away.” 

She took hers from her belt, as she spoke, and he hung 
the two pails on a branch. He saw that Ani tte, too, had 
noticed the far-spent sun and had turned serious. 

“You know where you are going, I suppose?” she 
said with a forced laugh. 
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“T am sure of the general direction,” he answered, 
and with that they pushed on. Before long he found him- 
self stumbling occasionally on black clots of earth topped 
with a heavy coarse grass which on the top of a hill means 
nearby boggy ground. Soon the clots became more pro- 
nounced and numerous and the ground between them soggy. 
At last they had to step or jump from clot to clot, and he 
began to worry for Annette. He looked around and con- 
sequently missed the exact center of the next clot. The 
unstable thing gave a nasty lurch and his foot slipping, he 
sank half way up to the knee in the black mire. This set 
Annette laughing wildly, and she almost fell off her pin- 
nacle of sod. He turned around and his first impulse was 
to push her into the mud for company. But he hesitated 
and she read his half-formed intention. The laugh ceased. 
She drew herself up and said quietly, ‘Oh, no you wont. 
Go on.” 

As he stepped to the next clod he reflected that per- 
haps there was a deeper, almost grim side to Annette’s 
character which he had never happened upon. But then 
his mind was brought suddenly back to the difficulty of 
extricating himself and companion from an evening in the 
mud. He saw not far before him a tree and an even line 
of grass and knew well enough that that meant solid 
ground. As the sods had become few and far between he 
told Annette to wait where she was until he should find 
the easiest way. He made straight for the tree, and by 
two or three delicate jumps found himself within fifteen 
feet of the tree and the abrupt termination of the bog. 
But those fifteen feet! In spring he would probably have 
found a sluggish stream there, but now there was but a 
black liquid mass extending in a rough zigzag to right 
and left until it hid itself in the heavy unhealthy growth 
of the swamp. 

He tore up a reed and tested the depth of the mud. 
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It was pretty bad, but he could see no alternative. On the 
other side of that slough five or ten minutes brisk walking 
would bring them to the pony-cart. 

He was sure of his location as he recognised a rail 
fence that topped the knoll some five hundred yards before 
him. He turned to call to Annette and found her standing 
quietly on the next clump of marsh grass, Her hands 
rested easily on her hips; the link had been torn from one 
cuff and above the glove, where her sleeve fell back from 
her arm, he noticed how the white flesh was marked by 
many a scratch. Annette was watching him critically. 

“There is no choice,” he said, ‘‘ we must cross.” 

“All right,” said Annette, and was about to step into 
the mud. 

“Wait a minute!” he cried, looking ler over from 
head to toe. He noticed that her fair hair clung damply 
to her forehead, that her cheeks were unnaturally bright, 
and that there was the suspicion of a shadow beneath her 
eyes. He looked at her skirt. It was short but would be 
agreat hindrance, and her leather leggings were already 
heavy and sodden. His mind was made up. He took off 
his coat, and rolling it into a bundle threw it across to the 
foot of the tree. His cap he had lost earlier in the after- 
noon, and Annette had left her hat in the cart. As he 
thought what a disreputable pair they must already look, 
he wondered what effect that slough could have on their 
appearance. But it was a very fleeting thought. They 
had both turned unnaturally grave. 

“ Annette,” he said quietly, “ I am going to carry you.” 

Her figure straightened, her eyes looked steadily into 
his, and there was that indefinable quiver of her lip and 
nostril, which was more than a challenge and yet not a 
sneer, as she said, “‘ Indeed you will not.” 

“This.is no time for nonsense,” he said gravely, and 
stepping down into the mud beside her he threw his arm 
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around her knees and swinging her around started for the 
bank. Fora second she was quiet, and he was thinking 
she was going to be reasonable, when looking up he saw 
her face. It was ghastly white, her eyes were glaring, her 
nostrils quivering and her lips were drawn. 

“ Put me down,” she whispered hoarsely. 

“ Nonsense,” he said laughing. 

Then placing her hands on his shoulders she pushed 
him from her, and ground her knees against his chest. He 
tried to laugh again, but stopped as writhing, she threw 
herself bodily backward and almost carried him forward 
into the mire. But the mud was fortunately already above 
his knees and braced him against her weight. His arms 
ached as she rose again to an almost erect position, and he 
laughed harshly and unnaturally as he felt a stinging blow 
upon his cheek. It was dealt not with the open hand but 
by a small hard fist, and as the blow was repeated and he 
felt the stone in Annette’s ring tear his forehead he knew 
that this was no mere temper—it was a mad fury. 

The blows did not cease. Again and again the ring 
left its mark, and he felt dazed as the blood mingled with 
sweat ran down into his eyes and blinded him. His brain 
was racked by one thought—to reach the bank. The mud 
was almost to his hips, when suddenly his foot caught on 
asnag. He tried to stop, but the writhing weight of his 
burden. lurched him forward, and he felt the snag tear 
through the sodden leather of his boot. He knew that his 
foot was torn but was conscious of no pain at the moment, 
and with one last effort he stumbled forward and placed 
Annette’s feet on the firm bank. 

Crawling painfully on his hands and knees he dragged 
himself to the foot of the tree, and with his last strength 
turned and braced his back against it. A moment later he 
was raving. Through the blood in his eyes he saw a hor- 
ribly distorted monster hovering ever nearer, and in his 
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agony of fear he heard a strange hoarse voice that seemed 
no part of him, pleading, reviling, exhorting, shrieking in 
abject, cowardly dread—“Annette! Annette! For God’s 
sake, Annette! Notagain. ot again’ Oh, my head—.” 

The monster seemed always hovering nearer, only to 
stop and shrink at the pitiful cries and frantic manner in 
which his convulsive hands struck back the hideous air. 

And all the time he heard the soft gasp of a woman’s 
sobbing. but the sound conveyed no meaning to his crazed 
brain. 

He felt his oozing strength failing. Would the 
ghastly struggle never end? Suddenly his gashed feet 
drew the attention of the hideous presence. With a rush 
it was upon him. The very anticipation of that torture, 
so long withstood, overpowered his weakening conscious- 
ness, and with his last gasp of terror, a God-sent wave of 
insensibility swept through his frame. 

Unconsciousness was peace, but it was a dead peace 
with none of the joy of content, and it was with an inde- 
scribable thrill of happiness that he felt himself awakening 
from that lifeless sleep. 

Half dreamily he thought that it was the bright dawn 
of a summer’s day after a night of storm ; for he heard the 
soft rustle of the leaves, he smelt the dew upon the grass, 
and he heard the distant call of the sly Bob-White signal- 
ing his mate. And then, to enhance the charm of his 
waking dream he heard a.voice calling him by name, and 
it sounded far distant and muffled by the turmoil in his 
brain. It seemed to him that the voice was slowly coming 
nearer and nearer, and vaguely he thought that he recog- 
nised its soft, clear tone. He moved, ever so slightly, and 
felt that his right foot was tightly bandaged, and he began 
to wonder the cause. Then the voice called again. Yes, 
it was Annette’s, and his drowsy mind pictured her coming 
toward him through the trees, of an early morning; her 
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eyes laughing, her cheeks glowing and the mass of her 
golden hair jeweled by drops of dew that had leaped from 
shaken boughs to kiss her cheek, and were held, snared in 
that silken mesh. 

But then the voice came again to his ears. So close 
it sounded that he was startled, and as he felt the gentle 
cool of a woman’s hand upon his brow and heard the soft 
whisper of her lips in his ear, he opened his tired eyes, 
With a thrill he closed them again. They had seen 
Annette. Annette the child of long ago, with all her true 
rich nature throbbing for expression, her cheeks marked 
by the course of many a tear, her eyes wide and eloquent 
with tears still unshed, and her quivering, half-parted lips 
panting their hot, quick breath upon his cheeks. 

Then a great fear seized upon him lest this, too, was 
but a vision. He dreaded to open his eyes, he prayed God 
to give him his reason. Suddenly he heard the neigh of 
the tired pony, and it seemed to lift a great burden from 
his mind. He opened his eyes. Yes, it was Annette’s 
face that leaned over him, it was her beautiful head sil- 
houetted against the deepening shadows, and it was her 
yielding arm that made the tree so soft a rest. He raised 
his hand and laid it in the mass of soft hair that had fallen 
on her shoulders; he pressed his cheek hard against the 
soft bare arm that pillowed his aching head ; he drew down 
the cool tender hand that bathed his brow, and kissed it; 
and then, as he gazed into the infinite compassion of those 
pleading eyes, wonder overpowered him, his blood rushed 
in great throbs through his veins, and he could only gasp 


“Annette!” 
—George Agnew Chamberlain. 
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AN AUTHOR'S PREDICAMENT. 


STOUGHTON POINT, LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
June 28th. 
DEAR RUNT: 

I feel like it. So here goes till I don’t. At present I’m gor- 
geously settled for the summer, here ‘by the sad sea waves.’ Waves 
fairly good for bathing, golf links excellent, hotel attractive, girls more 
so, cigars wretched! There are two favours vou can do me. Come up 
here and bring something smokable, or else send some. The first would 
suit me a little the better. Leave the old burg, and come on up for a week 
orso. We’re getting old, my boy, and you won’t have a chance to see 
your poor old Jimmy much more. Last year seemed short enough, and 
they say senior year is worse. Uncomfortable idea, isn’t it? Don’t for- 
get the cigars. 

The girls up here aren’t half bad—two or three just your style, and 
not too many men, except over Sunday. You remember what I said 
about Miss Kercheval, the girl I met last year at Billie’s. Well, she’s 
here, and is more adorable than ever. Things are getting dangerous. I 
can’t hold out much longer, unless you arrive on the-scene. You can’t 
imagine what she’s like. Wait till you see her! 

About that yarn of mine. I finished it up the week after Commence- 
ment. I took your advice in the roof garden scene. Thanks again. It 
improved things considerably. I’ve sent it on, at last, to Carleton’s, 
and have stopped worrying about it. Ifthe book's worth anything they’ll 
say so. You know they had some short story stuff of mine before, so I 
know I'll be treated square. If it’s no good,—then it isn’t. There are 
years ahead yet. Meanwhile I’m here, and as I’ve before remarked, 
things are getting dangerous. I need your influence. Come on up with 
some good advice. Also—smokables. 

Yours, etc., 
Jimay. 


STOUGHTON POINT, 
July 12th. 
DEAR RUNT: 

It’s done! My right foot is beating time to an imaginary two- 
step, and I’m trying hard to keep from peerading lustily with that bell- 
boy over there. He’s a pleasant looking chap. So is everybody, and 
everything looks just right. This is an ideal spot. I can’t help feeling 
that my feeling is happier by all odds than the feeling of other fellows 
who have done it. She’s such a bully sort of a girl, and last night when 
I asked her—! My boy, you don’t know what it is to feel this way. 
Just imagine the exact moment when ‘Poe Done It’—think of yourself 
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as transplanted, at that very instant, to a quiet hotel parlour—then picture, 
if you can, what your feelings would be—and you have some idea of my 
present position. Never mind. I can stand it, and she'll be down stairs 
in eight minutes more. 

Yes, it’s done, old man, and this morning’s interview with her papa 
was a most pleasing affair. Have been working him slowly and carefully 
for the last two weeks. My method was this: Reasoning,—old and 
successful in business—must therefore have a hobby. Found out what 
hobby was from Elizabeth. Hobby as follows: Scientific croquet, best 
game ever invented to “‘ maintain health and mind in proper condition.” 
Diplomacy,—*‘ your favorite game? Ah! Crouquet. Fine sport. Golf 
much finer.’’ Argument,—with gradual giving away on my side, (must 
be very slow to be effective.) End—hooray for croquet! I offer to send 
for a set. Am out ten dollars ; in—a girl. The scheme is old and I don’t 
claim any originality. The work, however, was artistic. You would 
have been proud of your boy. This wasn’t the only one. Her father 
uses Jaeger flannels—healthy things—good! So does my father (the 
deuce he does!) Renewed cordiality. Another thing—his cigars are the 
very essence of that which is good. 

I say, Runt, my friend, you’ve got to get up here soon—the sooner 
the better. I want you to see Elizabeth. And by the way, there’s a girl 
arrived last week who is way up in G where the high sopranos go, You'll 
be strictly for her, and you can’t help having a most pleasing sort of a 
time. I heard the fellows talking about her. She’s just your style. 
Rich and artistic. Money lost. Became an artist, and is now making 
all kinds of money in New York. Was a subscriber to Grand Opera, 
went to the Philharmonics, and taken in all the good shows we saw last 
winter. Just enough of the Bohemian in her to make a pretty face and 
prettier eyes deliciously attractive. Add to this that she knows all sorts 
of interesting people, has the softest voice, dances as if made for that one 
purpose, and likes a man better in proportion as the freak element in 
him is outrageously large—oh! there’s no possible doubt. It’s your 
cinch! And you make a great mistake if you don’t pack your suit case 
and get into the game. 

Meanwhile, I shall be playing croquet (and smoking cigars) with my 
future governor-in-law ; also seeing just a little of his daughter. His 
daughter! I could sit here all day just telling you how her hair curls 
behind the pompadour, or trying to describe her profile in the moon- 
light. I think I like that view the best. I’m not quite sure though. 
There’s another half-front view that—but here she comes, and you'll 
have to wait. We're off for an afternoon’s row. Good-bye, my boy, and 
God bless you. God bless everybody! 

Yours, etc., 
Jimmy, 
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STOUGHTON POINT, 
July 22d. 
Dear RUNT: 

I am in a horrible snarl, with no visible exit. If you can see 
anything to be done, wire me. It happened this way. I will give you 
the full details. 

Three days ago a letter arrived from Carleton’s. It wasn’t very long, 
but what there was tasted better than anything I’ve ever read. The plot, 
they said, was a novel one, and the characters very cleverly (though a 
trifle roughly) drawn—all except one—the girl’s. You remember the 
answer in the 15th chapter that she makes when Arnold asks her to 
marry him. It’s only a page or two, but the whole story hangs on it. 
This answer they called ‘a glaring inconsistency,’ said it didn’t suit the 
general tone of the work, and suggested something a little less conven- 
tional. The rest of the book would take well, they said. They wanted 
me to remedy the fault at once, and let them see it as soon as possible. 

With a chance like this, there was of course only one thing to be 
done, and I settled down to some of the hardest work I’ve ever done. 
You know how I get when I’m doing that kind of thing. I shut myself 
up at once, forgot about everyone and everything—and thought. Sud- 
denly an idea struck me which seemed to clear things up completely. It 
was something that I had felt in a dim, embryo sort of a way when I was 
making the first rough sketch before Christmas. This vague idea had 
now suddenly come to life again in the form of Miss Wainwright. I saw 
that unconsciously I had changed the girl’s character to suit Elizabeth 
Kercheval, and that she wasn’t at all what was needed. Miss Wain- 
wright, on the contrary, fitted in as if made for just that situation. You 
know how strong I am for realism. I thought some more ; then took the 
story and went all over it. By evening of the next day I had all the 
minor changes worked out. The 15th chapter and the last part I left till 
after dinner. At dinner I learned that there was a dance on for the 
evening, and suddenly a plan came into my mind. The more I thought 
about it, the more it pleased me. It was this :—to take Miss Wainwright 
into my confidence, describe my girl character, and all the circumstances 
which influenced her ; then ask Miss Wainwright to tell me just what she 
herself would do in sucha situation. It was truly a realisticidea. Before 
the dance began I had a long talk with her, and did my best to find out 
just what she was like. At last I was satisfied. I told her all about it 
and asked her to help me out. She seemed very much taken with the 
idea, said it was deliciously novel, and promised to do her best. 

We found a bench quite a way out under a tree, and began. First I 
went through the whole plot, describing the chief characters and circum- 
stances and the tone in general. We both grew so intensely interested 
that we didn’t notice the time or anything else. We had discussed 
everything but the proposal. This, of course, I knew by heart. Grad- 
ually I worked through the chapter and into the bench scene, We had 
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thrown ourselves completely into the characters. I felt my voice grow 
intense and passionate—you know how it gets. I finished with all the 
force I had. For a few moments she waited. Then looked up to answer, 
I bent over my note book. A lowexclamation! She jumped up quickly 
and picked up something white which lay on the grass a few paces off 
behind us, It was a handkerchief. Off toward the hotel a couple were 
walking—quickly. I struck a match. The handkerchief I knew only too 
well. We went in by separate doors. 

Elizabeth, they said, had gone to her room with a headache. | 
walked down by the lake all night. In the morning I sent her a note. 
It came back at once with one corner torn just a little. Imside was the 
ring I gave her. It’s been that way ever since. She won’t see me—a 
note from me, or anyone who tries to speak for me. I’ve let several 
people into the secret, but she won’t see anybody. And it's nouse! It’s 
no use! This morning I learned that she leaves in two days more. 
Meanwhile she does nothing but play golf and row past on the bay with 
her unpleasant old governor. It’s so easily explained if only I could 
reach her. What am I going to do? That’s what I want to kuow. 
You always were good at these things. Brace up and get me out of this, 
Do something—old man—for old time’s sake—do something! 

Yours, etc., 
Jimmy. 


Late the next morning, this last letter was read twice 
by Mr. Raymond Wallace, who was sitting off in one cor- 
ner of a little out-of-the-way chop house in New York. It 
was one of his favourite haunts; and he was finishing a 
lazy summer breakfast, his family having left for the 
mountains. 

He read through the letter slowly and carefully, then 
leaned back and rubbed his chin, which showed he was 
thinking hard. He stopped to order something and again 
rubbed. Four times his eyes wandered sternly around the 
black oak panels and old English etchings. At last they 
rested on a mirror directly opposite, and studied themselves 
sadly, thoughtfully ; while twenty minutes went back into 
history. Then, slowly, uncertainly at first, but ever gain- 
ing in expanse—a huge, happy grin appeared. The eyes 
looked back knowingly. The whole mirror seemed to 
smile. The man of the idea stretched his legs, which were 
short, out under the table, thrust his hands deep in his 
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pockets and ordered something more. At the end of an 
hour and a half he got up—the waiter said, “Thank you 
sir!” with heart-felt enthusiasm—and “Runt” Wallace, our 
hero-elect, walked briskly off to a certain place near by, 
where they rented—what he got. 

Three hours later at Stoughton Point, a special delivery 
note arrived for James Snydam, who read it and felt better. 
He went at once to the golf club where he had a long and 
strictly secret talk with the caddy master. He left this 
worthy individual wagging his head knowingly, and ask- 
ing himself how he would spend it. 


That night the late train from New York brought a 
solitary passenger, who was small and had two dress suit 
cases. He was met at the station by a friend. The two 
shook hands warmly ; then got into a hack and drove off 
to a small boarding house. 


Early the next morning Miss Elizabeth Kercheval 
started off on her wheel for the golf club. The morning 
was bright and sparkling after a light night rain, and the 
freshness of it all annoyed her. She rode quickly, as one 
might go on some errand that was irksome. It had in 
truth been a bitter struggle in these last few days, and 
deep within her was a feeling that the pain must ever be 
there. What a change from last week! She bent over 
and watched the ground rush by ; for a wagon was coming. 
And eyes tell things—sometimes. 

At the golf club she rang for a caddy, and started off 
at a brisk walk. The caddy was short and had an old, 
queer looking face. She had never seen him before. 
After a while she spoke to him—listlessly, but as if deter- 
mined to find some diversion. His answers were bright, 
in a dry sort of a way. She grew interested and showed 
that she was still a golfer—feminine gender—by asking 
him to tell her all about himself, 
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He began, slowly at first; then more easily, and 
recounted sadly his pathetic little tale. He was from New 
York. His parents were both inveterate drinkers, and he 
had left them “ter fight me own hard fight in de push.” 
He spoke of them in a voice that grew hard and bitter, as 
he recounted in vivid detail scene after scene of cruelty 
and deceit. Once, happening to turn back suddenly, she 
found him looking in a strange sort of a way at a clump 
of bushes near the course. She looked over but saw noth- 
ing. His voice had not changed. It shook with emotion, 
as he narrated, with a burst of rage, one night of unbear- 
able cruelty. But he had abandoned his parents and their 
life several years ago. He was now earning comfortable 
wages as an office boy. He had been sent up here fora 
vacation by his employer who was'a member of the club. 
Miss Kercheval listened with growing sympathy and inter- 
est, and let the boy run on with his bright, spicy comments 
on people and things in general. 

They were on the fifteenth green, and the caddy 
chuckled loudly to himself. Miss Kercheval turned inquir- 
ingly. 

“Say!” said the caddy, “Men is queer, an’ dat ain’t 
no lie, but when dey plays golf, den de’re queerer.”’ 

Pause. Reflectively: ‘“ But de queerest guy yet was 
de feller I had yesterday. Most men I can tumble onter 
in de game. After de first few holes I can most always 
spot ’em. I see jest how much of me sportin’ blood must 
get trun down. If yer man plays good he pumps yer about 
things an’ looks pleasant. Den yer can lay for a extry 
nickel. If his stroke is strictly on de hog, den he gets 
jolly, an’ its all right. But if he’s only just plain on de 
hog, den look out! Dat’s de way I found when I was here 
last summer, and dat is de way wid most men. But dis 
poor guy was clear off. Way off! When he swiped de 
ground he said, ‘damn the ball,’ an’ if he made a good 
stroke, den he said, ‘damn the ball,’ again.” 
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Miss Kercheval looked suddenly off toward some low, 
thick woods which-surround the hole and give it the name 
of “ Twosome’s Rest.” A bush, which was shaking vio- 
lently, grew suddenly quiet. 

“Say!” said the caddy quickly, “ would yer like ter 
hear what his Nibs did on dis green?” The girl nodded, 
and turned around carelessly. ‘‘ Well, it was just dis way. 
He had been asking me fer de putter on de drive-off too, 
an’ cussin’ me when I grinned, an’ between strokes he 
chased along like a theaytre trolley. Ter show me sportin’ 
blood, when he cussed me out, I whistled. He said, ‘shut 
up, caddy!" jes’ like dat. His voice sounded quick, so I 
did. When some men is mad, dey have to cuss somebody 
So when I shut up, he cussed hisself. Then he begin 
talkin’ sort of low and broken. He’d say something—den 
swipe de ball and cuss—den say something again. I kep’ 
me ears open, an ever since, I’ve been t’inkin’ about it, 
puttin’ two and one togeder. I’m onter him wid both 
feet. Say! de feller had got hisself inter a queer scrape, 
an’ no mistake! As near as I can tumble it’s likedis. His 
Nibs had a sure thing called ‘Lizabet.’ Den he was 
writin’ a book—dime novel—an’ de girl in de book was all 
wrong. Dat’s what de printer said—way off! Up comes 
another girl, a real girl wid skirts. His Nibs sees dat she 
fits de book. He takes her out ter a bench, and gives her 
his book jolly—tells her it is book jolly—an’ she’s goin 
ter tell him what she would say if she was in de book. 
Hully Gee! Den up comes his Nibs’s sure thing—she gets 
mad—clean whoopin’ crazy, an’ here, when he was sayin’ 
about dis—on dis green—right here comes de funny part. 
His Nibs—” “Bless your dear little soul! Never mind 
about ‘His Nibs’ just now. I—I havea headache and we'll 
go back to the club house. But you shall tell me all about 
it sometime. And you musn’t forget your promise about 
my Sunday School class this winter. You’ve made me 
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very, very happy—and I shall never, never forget it! Oh 
Jimmy! Poor, dear Jimmy! Why aren’t you here? 
How—how happy I am!” 

All this was poured forth in one swift, joyous stream 
of words. Miss Kercheval was walking briskly, happily, 
radiantly off toward the club house. Just at this moment, 
around the end of the woods, a man appeared, walking 
slowly, sadly, wretchedly, his eyes bent on the ground. 
The girl took one glance—then ran joyously to meet him. 

After that, the caddy grinned wickedly, and stood 
watching every detail with keenest relish and delight. 
But at last he got tired of it, and walked off toward the 
club house. On the edge of the woods, he stopped and 
looked back. 

“Bless my dear little soul!” he exclaimed cheerfully, 
“She’s going to have me in her Sunday School class— 
make a good, pure man of me—and I’m to tell her about 
his Nibs some other time. And Jimmy always said I 
should be best man. Will I tell her?” and his voice 
grew sad and wistful. ‘“ Will I tell her? Yes, perhaps— 
I will—several times!” And with a wonderful shake of 
his head he passed slowly around the corner. 

—Ernest Cook Poole. 


WHEN CHARLES III. WAS KING. 


At length, toward the sunset of a soft October day, 
after a long, all-day ride from London, I halted on the 
crest of the hill that crowned the valley in whose bosom 
my inheritance lay. 

It was a peaceful, fertile valley pierced by the Arun, 
and interlaced by tiny, willow-bound brooklets; no 
dizzy summits or tortuous paths, but the pleasant extent 
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of mead and dale, of gently undulating hills, and over a 
distant ridge, the sea. I had just skirted the great Mer- 
cex Forest ; the wooded country had ended abruptly, the 
ground had risen suddenly and after a succession of such 
gradations the ridge was reached whence was stretched 
before one the wide valley. Though the landscape was 
broad and fair, an atmosphere of loneliness seemed spread 
over it. No comfortable cottages dotted its hill sides, nor 
villages nestled in its bosom, no sheep wandered nor cattle 
browsed the meadows, the one sign of human habitation, a 
great rambling red-brick house standing in the midst by 
the winding roadway. 

It had some pretentions, I suppose, to Tudor architec- 
ture, but for the nonce as the warm tears scalded my 
eyes, and what for rage and disappointment I could see 
nothing but that it was forlorn, dilapidated and lonely. 
It was for this then that I was become Lovel of Grete! 
Lord! it was too bitter. 

It was the year of Grace, r745. I had been serving 
as groom of the chamber at the King’s dull court at 
Windsor, when the news came from London, that my 
cousin, and indeed almost my only relative, Mr. Lovel of 
Grete, had died at the Red House, and that I was come 
into his estate. I had led a precarious existence since the 
death of my parents, who went down in the Sophia off 
Deal in ’25; and had ended in London, where by chance 
the king took notice of me and had kept me since in 
waiting at the court. But I had neither the inclination 
for the stupidity of Windsor, nor the talent, to say nothing 
of the money, for a place in the suite of the Prince of 
Wales, and you may be sure that though I prayed for the 
repose of Mr. Lovel’s soul, I thanked God devoutly, that 
there were no sons ’twixt him and me. 

I knew nothing of the estate save that it consisted of the 
Red House, or Grete, as it was called in the Herald’s 
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office, with the adjacent plantation and chase. I scarcely 
remembered Mr. Lovel, whom I had not met since my 
childhood, and indeed knew no one who did well recall 
him. Mr. Walpole, whom I encountered at Brooke's shortly 
after my succession congratulated me, and professed once 
to have lain over night at Grete; and recollected Mr. 
Lovel as a fine gentleman of the old school, bitter in his 
Jacobite prejudices and strongly disaffected to the new 
régime. He recollected the house as a fine South-country 
mansion which was reported to have sheltered King James 
as he left England. I fear that this was merely Mr. Wal- 
pole’s penchant for knowing everything ; for I was bitterly, 
bitterly disappointed three weeks later as I halted on the 
crest of the little hill that overlooks Grete Valley. 

I had been so bouyant, so expectant, and now only an 
old rambling house, built God only knows just when, and 
hardly better than a country-grange. 

As I rested there, my spirits fagged, accentuated by 
hte deepening twilight; a melancholy sense of the unfit- 
ness of things pervaded me. I heard the curlews calling, 
and saw the swallows darting hither and thither; a great 
shadow seemed to exist upon the distant sea. Presently a 
light glimmered feebly from one of the windows of the 
Red House and putting spurs to my horse I was soon at 
the gate that opened into a little avenue lined with cedars 
and flanked on either side by a common country garden, 
half-choked with holly-hock stalks and tangled rose- 
bushes. 

As no one appeared to welcome me, I grunted with 
disgust and with a contemptuous sense of ownership kicked 
open the gate and rode boldly up the avenue, and there, 
without dismounting hammered with my whip-handle on 
the great front door. 

Thrice did I rap thus and was becoming vastly angry 
when the door opened and an old serving-man appeared, 
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and ill-naturedly asked me why I pounded and what I 
wished. ‘‘ Wish, Sirah,” I cried in heat, “I am Mr. 
Antony Lovel, of Grete, and I'll be obliged if you will 
show me into the drawing-room and my horse to the sta- 
ble, and serve my supper as soon thereafter as may be.” 

Whereupon, he bowed gravely ; then came forth and 
held the bridle of my horse while I dismounted: motioned 
me to go forward and intimated that he would return to 
me directly. 

And so I came into my inheritance. Within a big 
hall, lighted by the crackling flames of an old tree-stump 
on the andirons, seemed to stretch far away the very length 
of the house. It was all paneled from floor to ceiling in 
dark walnut; and at intervals adorned with stags’ heads 
and suits of ancient armour; the floor was bare and pol- 
ished ; while here and there stood pieces of curious, antique 
furniture. In the shadows I discerned a great stairway 
that seemed to twist itself into the upper regions, and at 
its summit a gallery. 

It was gloomy enough in itself, but the fire was pleas- 
ant and grateful after my long ride, and with a grunt of 
satisfaction I stretched myself on the wooden settee that 
was drawn before it. 

Presently old Sourness returned and in rather stilted 
fashion bade me welcome. I put him many quick, sharp 
questions about the place and country, which he answered 
readily enough, and then finally this ; — 

“The late Mr. Lovel had some daughters, had he not? 
What has become of them?” 

“ They are here, sir.” 

“Here! here! in God’s name, man, what are they 
doing here ?”’ 

The impertinent rascal shrugged his shoulders with a 
fine air of contempt and then blurted forth, ‘ At my first 
opportunity, sir, I was intending to inform them of your 
atrival.” 
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He bowed, withdrew, and I sat there, whip in hand, 
with a curse on my lips, glaring upon him. Presently 
Barebones returned: would I sup with their ladyships in 
half an hour? Upon my word, I’ve received more gracious 
messages from that old shrew, Queen Caroline, than this 
information that supper was served in my own house in 
half-an-hour. I growled an acquiescence, bade Barebones 
show me to my chamber, and then dismissed him. Ina 
few moments I had discarded my riding-boots, straightened 
my rumpled hair and arranged my toilet, and in half an 
hour was down stairs again. 

As I entered the hall, which was still unlit save for 
the flare of the fire, three young ladies, each dressed in 
plain white frocks, rose from the settee and awaited me. 

One stepped forth: “I am Theodosia Lovel,” she said 
with a gentle voice, as she curtsied, “and these are my 
sisters, Henrietta and Mary.” 

I bowed, then looked at them; they remained stand- 
ing and for a full moment no one spoke. They all bore a 
strong family resemblance and had the dark eyes and 
hair of the Lovels; but one was very pretty, and one was 
very -plain, and the other who had spoken, had a more 
authoritative air and was evidently the eldest. 

“ Be seated, ladies,” I finally ejaculated. 

“Thank you, no,” said Theodosia, “if you will give 
me your arm we will go to the dining-room,” and with 
some state that strange little procession went forth. The 
supper was good and I was hungry; so the mead of con- 
versation was small. What was said emanated from Theo- 
dosia, for neither Henrietta, the plain one, nor Mary, the 
pretty one, volunteered a word ; and the few questions that 
I could frame for their—for Mary’s benefit were answered 
by monosyllables. 

As they rose from the table Theodosia said to me, “If 
you will come. to the Hall when you have finished your 
wine, Mr. Lovel, I should like to talk with you.” 
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I held the door open for them and with three gentle 
curtsies they passed and left me to the satisfactory discus- 
sion of a bottle of fine old Madeira. That finished I 
rejoined my cousin. After some trifling phrases, for I was 
now grown quite polite, she commenced with a pretty ges- 
ture of apology, ‘‘ We knew nothing of your coming, cou- 
sin, had we been informed, we should have prepared a more 
adequate reception.”’ I bowed with a fine air of depreca- 
tion, and she continued: “If it had been possible we 
should have vacated the Red House and left it at your 
complete disposal. But we have lived so much alone that 
our friends are few, and our dear father is so lately dead— 
in our distress we knew not to whom we could turn or 
where we could go; though believe me, sir, we shall make 
every effort to leave the Red House as soou as may be.” 

“My dear cousin,” said I in reply, “I trust you will do 
no such thing. I knew nothing of your circumstances or 
I should have given you an invitation to remain before 
coming here myself. My own circumstances force me to 
make Grete my home, but I insist that you and your sis- 
ters will always likewise so consider it.” I thought a lit- 
tle sigh escaped her, but she smiled and looked me frankly 
in the eyes. 

“You are very good; and we will gratefully accept 
your hospitality until we have heard from friends abroad. 
I thank you, sir.” And bowing she left me alone. 

She took me at my word; though I became at once 
the. master of the house, and though it was I who gave 
orders and received reports, yet Theodosia presided at my 
table, helped me with my accounts, went over the house 
and farm with me, made plans for improvement and sug- 
gestions for its management, and in reality was the motive 
power of it all. We became great friends, the best of com- 
trades; I told her my secrets, my history, confided to her 
all my ambitions and disappointments, finding her always 
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grave and sweet, a sympathetic listener and a tender friend; 
and yet withal, in some vague, indefinable way I seemed 
never quite to know her, to surprise her confidence or hear 
her story. There was a certain air about her, not of mys. 
tery but of reserve, that puzzled and baffled me day by day, 
I felt that there was a something, some element in their 
life that I did not share. I did not wish to pry it out, but 
it annoyed me that the frank confidence I gave was only 
so slightly returned. 

With the others it was much the same; in Henrietta 
reserve was accentuated, her mein always grave, became 
more so in my presence, and the guarded silence of her life 
was never varied. She was the Cinderella of the family, 
mother, sister, willing nurse to the others; I fancied her's, 
although she nor indeed any of them went to church, a 
beautiful life of silent prayer. 

But, of the third, though she in many ways 
eluded me, would that I were a poet to sing her praises. 
She was young and fair, and that is where the mischief all 
began ; else I had never loved, else a tragedy had never 
happened at the Red House, else this story, which means 
so much to me, had never been told. 

Mary was young and fair; her eyes were bright and 
sparkling, her cheeks were red and glowed with health, 
her features were pure, her form was slender,—ah! she 
was charming. She had an air of knowing all is vain, of 
laughing at the world, at love, at life, at everything. Her 
manners were gay and free, and her conversation full ofa 
light philosophy. It was begun almost in fun—that love 
affair—the old house, the isolation, the loneliness, the air, 
no not of mystery, but of sombreness about it all, impelled 
us. We saw so much of one another. First there were 
shy glances from the corner of my eyes as I talked to The 
odosia ; then sighs, stray verses slipped under the-sun-dial 
in the old rose garden back of the house; then chance 
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meetings, then long rides, excursions to the beach and 
pleasant walks along the winter sands, listening to the 
sea’s strange music and dreaming the sweet, impossible 
things of youth ; long, long evenings, all too short, in the 
fire-light of the hall when there was a communion of all 
our thoughts and fancies, and then, suddenly, it all ended. 
I was avoided, snubbed, neglected. Where formerly her 
eyes had met mine with answering light, they were now 
averted. Oh! it was unendurable. By chance one day I 
found her in the rose garden quite alone. It was Christ- 
mas eve, and bitter cold. There was a light fall of snow 
on the ground with promise of more in the sky—and yet 
arosebush blooming. I stood in the path and would not 
let her by. 

She was looking over my shoulder, as though she 
had not tried to pass me. 

“See, Antony, almost Christmas and the roses 
blooming.” 

“ Mary, Molly, a truce tothe roses. You know, you've 
always known I’ve loved you.” 

“Loved me!” she looked up with an air of sweet sur- 
prise, “‘ why you never said so, sir.” 

“No, but I’ve looked it, felt it, dreamed it, lived 
it, every day, every happy day since first I came to Grete.” 

She held up her hand with a pretty gesture of coquetry 
and tolled off her fingers one by one. 

“Looked it, felt it, dreamed it, lived it, every day, 
every single day since first you came to Grete, and pray 
sit, had you lost your tongue that you did not say it?” 

“ Molly, you are mocking me.” 

“ Mocking you? really not.” 

“Tush! were we not together day by day, walking, 
riding, dreaming in the meadows and by the sea, or side 
by side before the great hall fire ? were you not sweet and 
gentle then? who took the notes from under the sun-dial ? 
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who scratched a heart there with our initials in it twined 
together, who watched him do so? who laughed then? 
who let me steal a kiss on All Hallows night? ‘Tell me 
this, then tell me that I have not said I loved you.” 

“But Antony—” 

“No, no, let me go on. After all that, why this sud- 
den coolness, this aversion, this avoidance? why do you 
leave the garden when I enter it, why the hall? why are 
you always now with Theodosia? why do you talk to me 
of roses blooming in December, when I tell you that I 
love you—oh, Molly, Molly—that I love you?” 

She had grown quite white, and was standing there 
in the cold shuddering. She held up her hand in pitiful 
protest, then spoke, her voice trembling. 

“ Mr. Lovel—Antony—I scarce know how,—it is so 
hard to confess to all that you accuse me, and to tell you 
that it was folly. Believe me—you have been so good, 
so kind to all of us—I—I—offer you—my apologies.” 

“ Molly!” I cried, “ have you the heart to fling your 
gratitude in my face when I am asking you to be my wife? 
—I had hoped you loved me.” 

She clasped her hands together as though in pain. 

“ Antony, will you, can you forgive me? I do indeed 
appreciate your love—the honor you do me, but I cannot, 
oh, I cannot be your wife.” 

“ Then why, in God’s name, why did you lead me on? 
Have you a heart, or do you, like a vile coquette but win 
a man’s affection to trample on it? Do you know what 
love is?” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, and I saw the love-light in 
her eyes. 

“Oh, Molly dear, you do, you will consent.” 

“ Nay, Antony, let me pass, it cannot be.” 

“ But Molly, why? you love another ?” 

“ Nay, no other,” 
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“ You swear?” 

“Yes, by the Virgin—tut! that’s a Catholic oath—in 
our Lord’s name then. Now, may I pass?” 

“ And you will marry no other?” 

“Ves, even that I grant you. Now, let me pass.” 

I stood aside and took off my plumed hat, as she 
went by without lifting up her eyes. 

Puzzled and thwarted I remained behind, and dog- 
gedly beat the sun-dial with my riding whip, striving 
vainly to solve the mystery of her deportment. That she 
disdained me, I was unwilling to admit, that she loved me I 
could almost hope, why then this unaccountable refusal ? 
I determined to seek Theodosia, tell her everything, and 
have her counsel. In the hall I encountered Henrietta 
shining the silver candlesticks. To ever see her at her 
needless work annoyed me. 

“Why not let a maid do that, cousin?” She regarded 
me with a grave, reproachful glance. ‘ You do not under- 
stand,” she said, and bent silently to her task. 

Theodosia was in her morning-room. She rose as I 
entered and greeted me by extending both her hands with 
ready sympathy. There was a concerned look in her eyes 
and I could see plainly enough that Molly had told her 
everything. 

“T know all,” she exclaimed, “and believe me, I am 
sorry. I had not forseen this complication. You are 
cousins, Antony.” 

“ But, Theodosia, surely you agree with me; we are 
but distant cousins ; why, I’d stake my life that there’s not 
a clergyman in the realm, nay, not even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself, that would refuse to marry us. 

She smiled a little sadly. “Ah, you do not know. 
You are too young—and Molly—why Molly is a child.” 

“Tush, cousin—I love her. A truce to this mystery. 
I do not know, I do not understand,—know what? under- 
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stand what? What is back of it all,—why may I not marry 
Molly?” 

“ Alas! she cried, “ you will have no advice, and God 
knows I cannot give you my reason.” 

“Can not? Will not!” I exclaimed in passion. 

“ Aye, then, I will not, if you will have it so. Ina 
month, a week, perhaps, but not now. There are other 
interests at stake ; other rights to consider than the willful 
unreasonable love of a boy.” 

“Cousin, I had expected better counsel.” 

“ Aye,” she continued, still roused, “and I gave it to 
you and you cast it from you. If there is a secret it is not 
mine to give, the dear Virgin knows I pity you, I pity 
Mary, but you must believe me, she cannot marry you.” 

“ And will the obstacle last forever, or will this fool- 
ish idea pass in a month, a week ?” I asked sarcastically. 

“ You will know the reason then.” 

“ But the obstacle will remain ?” 

“Yes, always, unless God performs a miracle.” 

“ And so I suppose I must be content. Well, cousin, 
I shall cease to trouble you. I shall return to Court. Make 
the Red House your home. I give it gladly; and I’ll try 
some day to forgive and forget the strange cruelty with 
which you have treated my love for your sister.” 

I heard her exclaim again, begging me not to set forth, 
that astorm was impending; and then more about their 
wish to leave the Red House in the near future, and a last 
ery to forgive them, but I was gone. 

Within the hour my bags were packed, my horse sad- 
dled and neighing impatiently before the door. With a 
last passionate but mute farewell toward the house and 
those within, I was astride the faithful beast, and striking 
out through the Mercer Forest. 

Even then it had begun snowing. I counted on mak- 
ing Medford before dark, or would have the unpleasant 
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prospect of a night in the woods, for the snow had hidden 
the uncertain trail and later it would be difficult to follow 
it. But as luck would have it, my horse cast a shoe, the 
storm advanced with fury, and I had no option bnt to risk 
a night in the open or turn back to the Red House. The 
dilemma was an unpleasant one; to go forward was mad- 
ness, to return played such havoc with my dignity. Mean- 
while the storm raged about me. I dared no longer trust 
the forest, so putting spurs to my horse I started boldly 
cross country, and after an hour’s hard riding, made Med- 
ford meadows, where one strikes the old abandoned post- 
road for Portsmouth, that leads along the sea and thence 
through Grete valley. 

Night advanced, it grew bitter cold and my heart 
sank, and it was only by constant urging that I could force 
my poor horse on. At last, I heard the sound of breakers 
and saw the faint flicker of Fair Haven Light, and knew 
that there were but four miles ’twixt me and shelter. 

Rounding the cove above Fair Haven I saw the lights 
of a ship at anchor, and thanked God that the poor mari- 
ners had made the little bay in time, for it was a wild, 
ghostly night at sea. 

At last my horse’s hoofs rang out on the old bridge 
that crosses the Arun and in the hollow below I saw the 
welcome lights of the Red House glowing in the darkness 
through the blinding snow. 

I pressed on almost gaily, forgetful now of the sad 
parting scarce five hours before. I swung myself from the 
saddle, avd with a glad shout pushed back the gate that 
opened into our little avenue. 

At the instant I felt a rough hand on my horse’s bri- 
dle, heard the clash of steel as a sword was unsheathed 
and a gruff voice demanding what I did. 

For answer I grasped my blade, and struck wildly 
forth in the darkness. A deep groan responded, and 
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hastily mounting, in a trice I was at the door and pound- 
ing loud upon the knocker. It opened; two ruffians in 
cockade confronted me. A frightful anxiety for the safety 
of my cousins seized me. I struck again and again, and 
beat my way amidst cries and groans past them and into 
the hallway, and thence forward unopposed. I had no 
time to think, but rapidly traversed the length of the old 
hall past the spiral stairway and the chimney-corner to its 
furtherest recess, and then the strange scene that confronted 
me stopped my mad advance and robbed me of speech. 

A series of panels by some secret scheme had been 
slid away, and a hidden and unknown chamber was 
revealed. It was plainly an old chapel or oratory, adorned 
by the ornaments of the Romish superstition. A tall cru- 
cifix hung above an altar ablaze with the light of waxen 
candles set in silver candlesticks, and a priest, in brilliant 
vestments, with a chalice in his hands stood before it. 
I heard the drone of his indistinct Latin, and saw before 
the altar, kneeling on the floor my three cousins, and a 
gentleman in dark brocade, a stranger whom I had never 
seen before. 

And then realising the black treason of it, with a rush 
of zeal for King and Church possessing me, I cried aloud, 

“ Treason and heresy, by the God above me, a mass.” 

The company sprang to their feet, the priest with an 
exclamation almost dropped the chalice upon the altar, and 
Theodosia recognising me rushed forward. 

“ Forbear,” she exclaimed, “end this sacrilege, it is 
the mass.” . 

But quicker than she, the gentleman had sprung to 
his feet and advanced toward me menacingly with drawn 
sword. 

I heeded not Molly’s cry, I knew nothing but that I 
must strike, and with naked blade I advanced to meet him. 
For a second a deathly stillness born of apprehension for 
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what was about to happen, possessed us. Then our swords 
clashed and clashed again, and then as God would have it, 
the stranger’s arm turned, his grasp weakened, and my 
sword-point was at his heart. 

But with a cry of horror, Theodosia was at my feet, 
clinging to my knees and shrieking in a voice of terror, 

“ Don’t strike, it is the King.” 

“The King!” Icried. Then slowly as one entranced, 
I lowered my sword and looked my antagonist in the eyes. 
A fair, womanish, handsome face, very different to the fat, 
sleepy countenance of him to whom I had sworn my alle- 
giance. With requisite grace he bowed to me, his sword- 
point to the floor. 

“ The ladies,” said he, ‘‘comprehend only the ideal, 
—your very humble servant, sir, Charles Edward. 

Involuntarily I dropped my sword, and with amaze- 
ment in my eyes, regarded them one by one,—Charles 
Stuart, smiling, amused, his head bent half-humbly, half- 
proudly, before the man who had just given him his life, 
Theodosia at my feet, Mary terror-stricken, clinging to 
Henrietta, and the frightened priest grasping his vessels at 
the altar. 

Presently when I liad gathered my scattered wits I 
raised my cousin from the floor, returned the bow and said 
stiffly, 

“T am obliged, sir, to offer you the hospitality of my 
house this night, though apparently my cousins had not 
failed in that courtesy. But this mass must end and you 
must offer me an explanation of your business in my house, 
and indeed of your presence in England.” 

The Pretender smiled with an air of mock courtesy 
and with a wave of his hand dismissed the priest, not 
before he, however, with impertinent audacity had mur- 
mured some miserable Latin over them. 

“T hope you will believe, sir,” my unexpected guest 
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explained, “that I knew nothing of the change of hands 
through which this house has passed. It has been my 
privilege to lay here at various times during the late Mr. 
Lovel’s lifetime, and in return I have been able to furnish 
the household with the services of a priest who could 
administer to them the holy sacraments of their religion. 
My arrangements for this visit were made before Mr. 
Lovel’s sad death.” 

“They are papists then,” I exclaimed. 

“ Tf it pleases you so to call them, sir.” 

“And traitors!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘ Ah, that depends so much on the point of view. But 
that aside, I certainly should not have availed myself of the 
old privilege had I known my long:-trusted friend was dead. 
But congratulate yourself, you have marred one of the trifling 
expedition that sets your countrymen into such anxious fev- 
ers, and you have interrupted the hated service of the pro- 
scribed Church. But I must accept your offer of hospi- 
tality until the storm abates, for I cannot make my ship, 
and ’tis a wild night at sea.” 

“ Ah! yes.” 

I bethought me of the storm, and glanced again at the 
Prince. Certainly a papist and a traitor, yet likely a poor 
papist, and not a very dangerous traitor, nor less indeed, a 
Prince, than the stupid and unclean Dutchman we had 
called to rule us. I had killed his servants, insulted his 
religion, and had paused only on the verge of taking his 
own life, and there he was, smiling, courteous, not grateful, 
a gentleman withal,—and my poor cousins weeping and ter- 
rified. A generous and I think a not unworthy impulse 
seized me and I could have said “God save King George” 
while doing it; I sheathed my sword and bowed low before 


him. 
“If your Royal Highness will pardon this unhappy 
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welcome, I will gladly extend my Christmas cheer, and 
saving my loyalty, speed you on your way thereafter.” 

“] thank you, Mr. Lovel,” he said, very simply and 
withdrew. The priest followed him, and then one by 
one, my cousins silently and with averted heads. As Mary 
passed me, standing there dejected in my triumph, I laid 
a trembling hand on her arm and bid her stay. 

She looked up at me with a startled expression, hesi- 
tated, advanced a step, then turned aside and raised toward 
me, a sad and almost tearful face. 

“* Mary.” 

“Yes, Antony.” 

I pointed to the altar and then toward the retreating 
figure of the Pretender. 

“ Was it for these that you would not marry me?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she answered, with a world of sadness in her 
voice. 

‘Had love no claims?” I asked her earnestly, and 
bent to take her hand. 

For reply she fell upon her knees before the altar, 
buried her face in her hands and wept bitterly. I stood 
there mute in my helplessness, a great longing in my 
heart to take her dear form in my arms and kiss the tears 
away, to assure her that the political game that men 
played to win or lose meant nothing to us, though as luck 
would have it they came into lives, and that even the sig- 
nificance of religious forms melted before the flame of pure 
love. Yet sadly she wept on, and I stood there, humble in 
my paltry triumph but helpless in my love. And while I 
stood thus the Prince and priest stole softly back into the 
chapel. Charles motioned to us not to speak, then bend- 
ing forward, took Molly by the hand, and gently raised 
her to her feet, and thus addressed her. 

“Madame, fate has not kindly dealt with me. I 
have lost my kingdom and my church is scarcely counted 
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Christian in my country, and yet my sorrows, which are 
those of the wanderer and exile have not embittered me. 
I know your story from your sister, and I know that you 
love this gentleman, and Madame, though he is neither of 
our faith nor of our party, yet his bearing tells me that he 
is not unworthy of your love. Sometimes the Church dis- 
penses with her laws, when Princes so request, and even 
now ; to-night let me cheat the fates and play the King. 
This gentleman has spared my life, God grant it be for 
weal, and with what I may, let me reward him—and mon- 
arch, n’er gave a greater favour.” So saying, he took her 
hand and kissed it, then laid it in my own, and smiled. 

“The fairest of my subjects.” 

Motioning to the priest to ascend the altar steps, he 
spoke again. 

“Let Holy Church now add her benediction, and he 
who forbids the bonds shall reckon with the King, by 
right, of Great Britain, France and Ireland.” 


In the long after years when the Red House had 
become the brighter, gayer seat of a happy family, when 
the old cause had been forever lost, and the nation at 
whatever cost, had rallied round the Hanoverian line, 
when even the religious hate had softened into gentler tol- 
eration and the Pretender was spending his last days amid 
inglorious Italian exile,—at the Red House, each Christmas 
Eve, we listen to a Roman mass devoutly, one and all of 
us, and thank God that one night in the long, long ago, in _ 
one little corner of the realm at least, Charles Edward and 
not George the Third was King of England. 

—Latlta Griswold. 
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JEAN AND JACQUES. 


Jean and Jacques were two waiters at one of the large 
uptown restaurants. Jean was dapper, adept, politely 
differential ; Jacques was gross, cumbersome, obsequious. 
Jean was considered the best waiter in the place ; Jacques, 
one of the poorest. Nevertheless, they were the best of 
friends. This was but natural, when one reflects that they 
were born and brought up in the same little village in 
Gascony ; that they played in the same sand-heap, recited 
to the same Mattress and confessed to the same priest. 
And then, when they had grown to young manhood, and 
their ambitions had outstripped the simple life of their 
grape-picking neighbours, had they not together braved the 
terrors of the broad Atlantic in the noisome steerage of 
the great liner? And had they not occupied their little 
room in common and worked side by side ever since they 
landed at Castle Garden ? Ah, no; it could not be doubted 
—Jean and Jacques were the best friends imaginable. For 
so long a time, and so exclusively had they enjoyed each 
other’s society, that each had acquired a profound esteem 
for the other. In Jacques, Jean saw the embodiment of 
unselfish, loyal generosity ; while Jacques thought Jean to 
be the personification of wit, grace and wisdom. 

They agreed in everything, but in nothing were they 
so absolutely concordant as in their hatred and fear of the 
head waiter, Rowley. Rowley was an Englishman, pon- 
derous, red-faced, vain, domineering, splenetic, with 
flanges of whiskers whose inky colour was suspicious, and 
with a bald spot on the top of his head, over which he 
was wont to plaster the hair from more favoured localities 
of his scalp. In brief, Rowley was the epitomised type of 
head waiters. To his underlings—and especially to Jean 
and Jacques—he was an ogre to be held in awe. Jean, 
whose deftness was without flaw, usually escaped his 
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upbraiding; but on the defenceless stupid head of poor 
Jacques fell dark torrents of abuse. 

“Ah!” Jacques would exclaim, pitifully. ‘ That 
I—I, who am the eldest son of the keeper of the Inn of 
Arien—to think that I should be the butt of this inso- 
lent beast of an Englishman!” “And I,” Jean would 
respond, “whose grandfather on my mother’s side was 
once a juryman—to be compelled to submit to the domi- 
neering of this great imbecile!” 

But all this in the seclusion of their own room, mind 
you. In Rowley’s presence they were humbly respectful ; 
for with the head waiter lay the power of discharge, and 
a salary of five dollars a week in a restaurant where one’s 
tips equal one’s wages is not to be jeopardised for a matter 
of personal enmity. 

In all their lives, Jean and Jacques had never experi- 
enced an affair of the heart. Sometimes, in the seclusion 
of their little room, or when strolling in the big park, 
their talk would wander on questions of love, and Jean— 
whose imagination was fertile in the extreme—would 
paint verbal pictures of domestic happiness, and Jacques 
would listen and sigh and nod his head approvingly. 
“But,” Jean would always conclude, “ have we not each 
other, and are we not the happiest men in the world?” 
And then, in an excess of comradeship, they would com- 
mit some expression of love which would have seemed 
foolish had they not been Frenchmen. 

And so these two Gascons went fancy free—that is, 
until Ninon came. Ninon sat behind the cashier’s desk 
in the big restaurant and made change, sold cigars and 
cigarettes, stamped the checks and impaled them on a long 
spindle. Ninon was young and pretty. That was why 
she was employed. Anyone can make change, but not 
everyone has dancing, coquettish black eyes, and a red 
mouth, and gleaming white teeth, and a pretty figure. 
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And with the advent of Ninon came some novel emotions 
in the hearts of Jean and Jacques—emotions that were at 
first sternly repressed; but the more they were restrained 
the more ardent they became. 

For a time, they concealed their passion from each 
other; but one night, after three or four hours of tossing 
and sighing on their little pallets, Jean burst out impetu- 
ously: “ Jacques, Jacques, wake up. I have something 
to tell you—to confess. Jacques, I am—in love. I love 
the new cashier girl, Ninon. Ah! she is to me an angel 
of light—a queen, adorable. Ah! Jacques—you can not 
understand my— 

“ Yes, my Jean, I can understand—for I too, love Ninon. 

“ What! you, also? Is it possible? But I might 
have known. Who could help loving her?” 

“ Ah, who could help it! My friend Jean, vou love 
Ninon. I love Ninon. We both admit it, do we not?” 

“ Yes, my Jacques, and our mutual passion only proves 
the worth of its object.” 

“ Spoken with your usual felicity, Jean, and there shall 
be no jealousy ?” 

“Never. Do not speak the word. Nothing, not even 
Ninon shall come between us. Our suit shall be without 
rivalry or unfair advantage, and she shall chose the one 
whom she deems most worthy of her hand.” 

“It is settled then. Good night, Jean, sleep well.” 

“ Good night, Jacques. Dream of Ninon.” 

And so it was that these two friends fell simultaneously 
and precipitately in love with the charming Ninon. 

Those were great days at the restaurant. One might 
suppose that the chances for making love were few and far 
between. Not at all. The day offers a succession of trips 
to the desk ; and then what an opportunity for an eloquent 
glance, a neat compliment, a touch of the hand! Thus 
was the wooing of Jean and Jacques. For four weeks it 
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continued, and then, one morning, Jean said, “ Jacques my 
boy, we have courted long enough—to-morrow we must 
propose. 

* Well, Jean, my good friend, I am willing, and you, 
because you are readier of speech, shall speak for both.” 

‘As you please, and Ninon shall choose between us.” 

“ Jean, my life-long friend, friend of my boyhood, friend 
of my manhood, let not this preference come between us.” 

Jacques’ honest eyes filled with tears as he spoke, his 
voice trembled with emotion, and he laid his hands affec- 
tionately on Jean’s shoulders. 

“Be not afraid, my dear Jacques, for—I swear it— 
nothing shall estrange us—nothing.” 

Sunday was the day appointed for the declaration for 
then, almost every one eats at home, and a part of the 
employees are given a half holiday, in which Jean and 
Jacques and Ninon shared. The friends planned to inter- 
cept her in a little park, through which she was wont to 
pass in her way to her humble lodgings. This, with its 
plots of green, its trees, its birds and its pitiful attempt to 
reproduce nature, seemed to the Frenchmen the most fit- 
ting place for the enactment of the one romantic episode 
of their lives. 

Oh, what a day that was! The ponderous Jacques 
committed innumerable ridiculous blunders. He dropped 
dishes ; he spilled consommé on the bald pate of a patron; 
he poured sherry into a finger-bowl instead of water; and 
altogether made such unpardonable mistakes as to be 
severely reprimanded by Rowley. And even the infallible 
Jean was excited, for in his breast there was raging a fierce 
conflict, and while he was outwardly serving “filets” 
and “sautés,” and decanting wine, he was deciding 
between those two motives—the most potent of all motives, 
love and friendship. He was afraid, not that Ninon would 
refuse him and accept Jacques—such an event would 
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lacerate his feelings, but his disappointment would be neu- 
tralised by his joy in Jacques’ success. Rather he was 
afraid that Jacques would be bitterly mortified if he were 
rejected, and he could not bear to see Jacques suffer. 
Besides, he really believed that he was to be the fortunate 
man, for—he argued—though Jacques was a thousand times 
worthier, yet he did not possess those qualities attractive 
to the female sex. Jean was, beyond a doubt, better 
appearing, of better address, and possessed all these little 
arts of flattery which are supposed to win a woman's heart. 
All through the day the struggle waged. A sight of 
Jacques’ honest perspiring countenance would decide him 
to make the sacrifice, and then a smiling glance from 
Ninon would break down all his resolves. And so it 
went, first Ninon then Jacques having the better of it. 
When the time for their recess came, and they hurried 
home to array themselves ex grande tenuc, he was still 
undecided. But when, as they left their little room, 
Jacques turned and said softly, “For the last time—the 
last time,” he made up his mind and a mighty resolve 
shown in his face. 

Their plans were successful. When Ninon crossed 
the little park, she was met by the two waiters, bowing 
and hats in hand. 

“ Why, it is Jean—and Jacques too. I hardly knew 
you, you are so fine.” 

“ Yes, M]a’m’ selle,” began Jean, “ we often come here 
to enjoy a whiff of pure air anda sight of the grass and 
flowers, but to-day we came here because we have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

“To me? Why, how surprising!” 

“Indeed, it cannot be surprising when | tell you what 
itis. Pray be seated.” 

The three sat on a convenient bench. 

“ Ma’m’selle,” he continued, “ever since you trans- 
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formed our restaurant from a place for eating into a Para- 
dise by your presence, Jacques and I have been your ardent 
admirers, We have learned to love you as only Gascons 
can love, and to-day we beg you to confer upon one of us 
the inestimable honour of your hand. But, Ninon, before 
you choose, let me say that there is only one of us who is 
worthy, and that one is my dear friend Jacques, and 
soI—” 

“But, I don’t understand—you are proposing for 
Jacques ?”’ said the astonished Ninon. 

“Ah! if you only knew the fineness, the nobility of 
his nature, his generosity, his —” 

Here the stupified Jacques found his voice. 

“Listen to me,” he burst in. “It is one great mis- 
take. My loyal friend is pleading for me, because he 
knows that, if left to your own choice, you would choose 
him, and he cannot bear to let me suffer. Oh, no, Ninon, 
it is he whom you must marry. What better proof of his 
worth can you ask than this sacrifice, when he loves you 
to—” 

“But,” cried Ninon, “cest tmpossible. 1 cannot 
accept either of you.” 

“ What!” cried Jean and Jacques simultaneously, 
“neither of us?” 

“No, can’t you see ? I am already promised.” 

“Already promised ?” 

“ Yes, to Mr. Rowley.” 

To the head [waiter! It was the irony of fate. 
Crushed and speechless, Jean and Jacques crept to their 
little room to hide their suffering. 


Jean and Jacques no longer work at the big restaurant. 
After the episode of Ninon, they took their little horde of 
savings, recrossed the Atlantic and bought a little vineyard 
at Arien, were they are called by the townspeople, ‘ The 
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Two Bachelors.” Sometimes, when they sit together 
before the fire-place in their little cottage, drinking the red 
wine of their own vines, and smoking cigarettes of scafer- 
lati, Jean weaves homely, happy little pictures in which 
there is always a wife, knitting before the fire, and it may 
be, a babe in her lap, and other children at her knees; and 
perhaps, if they have drunk more than is their wont, they 
embrace each other, and weep tears that are not all of bit- 
terness, for they are not altogether unhappy—are Jean and 


Jacques. 
—W. F. Goodwin Thatcher 


THE COLONEL’S CHRISTMAS. 


We were gathered as usual late one afternoon in the 
staff-room of the S/ar office. Over in one corner the cub 
reporter was busy writing up stories for the next day’s 
issue, and the rest of us, who felt that our positions on the 
paper were more secure, were sitting about smoking and 
waiting for closing time. Conversation was at a premium. 
It had been a beastly, rainy day and most of us were worn 
out and felt little like talking. The police reporter, who 
sat at a desk most of the time and wrote up cases as they 
came in, was unable to appreciate the woes of the rest of us, 
and finally with a disgusted grunt he turned to Cummings. 

“T never saw such a lively crowd in my life,” he said. 
“What’s the matter with you, Buck, are you run down 
too? Come now, let’s have something. I want to hear 
more of the old Colonel and tue Captain.” 

Cummings laughed. ‘“ You are insatiable, Jim,” he 
said. “If it wasn’t for you, these fellows would have let 
up on me long ago. But there is something more to the 
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Colonel and the Captain, and if you wish I’ll tell you about 
it. After the election of which, you remember, I told you 
not long ago, the Captain was not very much in evidence, 
When it became generally known that he had tried to win 
by shooting his own hat and pretending that a Democrat 
had attempted to assassinate him, he became the laughing 
stock of the whole town. This completely crushed him 
for atime. He did not mind losing the election so much 
as losing so many friends. And when he realised that 
wherever he went he was pointed out as a sort of curiosity, 
he soon dropped out of public life and devoted his whole 
time to his paper. As I told you he was a man of kind 
heart and friendly affable manner, and everybody in the 
office felt sorry for him ; for there wasn’t one of us who 
had not a cause to be thankful to him for some kindness. 

“ Now, you will think it strange perhaps, but among 
us, the Colonel was the Captain’s warmest sympathiser 
and friend. I learned in many ways that he secretly 
admired the Captain not alone because of his many good 
qualities, but because he had been a soldier like himself ; 
and the fact that he fought on the other side, for the 
Union, did not lower him in the Colonel’s estimation. 
Outwardly, of course, he was the Captain’s bitter enemy. 
No other position would seem at all consistent in view of 
the years of bitter rivalry that had existed between the 
Star and the 7imes. 

‘“* What the Captain’s real feelings toward the Colonel 
were, I had no means of finding out, but, judging from the 
character of the man and from hints which I gathered now 
and then, I came to the conclusion that his animosity was 
kept afire, not by his own personal hatred, but because he 
believed that the Colonel was his bitter enemy. I learned 
too from several old residents of the town that there had 
been a time shortly after the war when these two were fast 
and inseparable friends, and rumour had it that both fell in 
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love with the same girl. The Captain, it seems, came off 
victorious, and on this account the Colonel remained a 
bachelor. This, said the cronies, was the first wedge that 
separated their lives; political differences widened the 
breach, and finally both drifted into open and bitter 
enmity. I did not ascertain how much of this tale was 
true until later. There was no doubt, however, that after 
the election that fall, the Captain cast all restraint to the 
winds and was more bitter than ever. The Star had 
exposed his trickery and had been the cause of his down- 
fall, and he redoubled his attacks upon our sheet. 

“This state of affairs soon began to wear upon the 
nerves of the town. Although party lines were pretty 
clearly drawn, still municipal questions and interests were 
gradually beginning to overshadow national questions. 
The Star and 7imes represented the better element in 
their respective parties and these were often united in 
regard to some issue of city government. The bitter 
rivalry that existed between the papers was, therefore, a 
source of regret to a great many of the best people. They 
considered it a remnant of semi-barbarism that the two 
principal editors of the place were not able to work 
together in peace for the general advancement and growth 
of the city. They tried to bring about a reconciliation but 
failed and soon let the matter drop. 

“ One afternoon late in December about a month and 
a half after the election, I was called into the Colonel’s 
private office. The editorial battle was then at its height 
and the reporters were laying bets on the outcome. | 
found the Colonel seated at his desk, gazing thoughtfully 
out of the window. It seemed to me that there was a look 
of pain and sorrow on his face that I had never seen there 
before. He turned as I entered, and without a word 
handed me the following letter : 
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To COLONEL WM. NEILSON, 

Dear Sir:—In an editorial which you recently published in your 
paper you applied to me the epithet ‘‘scoundrel.’’ I have put up with 
as much of your vile language as I can, sir; and I shall expect that sat- 
isfaction which is due for such an insult. I am, 

Yours, 
CaPT. JOHN GILMAN. 


“T was dumfounded. Never had a thought of such a 
serious thing entered my head. The Colonel ignored my 
astonishment, and said gently: 

“*T have written and accepted, Bob; and I would like 
to name you as my second. ’ 

“« ¢ Y_-y—es, Colonel,’ I stammered. 

“*T want to name you, Bob, because you are the best 
friend I have here in the office ; but do not think that you 
must on that account accept against your will.’ 

““* Indeed I do accept, Colonel,’ I answered, thoroughly 
ashamed of my hesitation. ‘I was just a little surprised 
as first. I had never dreamed of this.’ 

““¢]T understand how you feel, Bob,’ said the Colonel 
kindly, and I thank you, because I know you are thinking 
not of yourself, but of me. My boy, I am sorry this has 
happened; sorry for many reasons that you can never 
know. But it can’t be helped now. Please write Captain 
Gilman and learn whom he wishes to act for him, and then 
you and he meet to arrange matters as soon as possible.’ 

“T withdrew, feeling strangely ill at ease. Under 
ordinary circumstances a challenge like that would have 
made the Colonel raging mad, but now his manner 
expressed so much silent regret and sorrow that I began to 
experience similar feelings. But, as directed, I dispatched 
a note to the Captain, and he replied naming Andy Beals, 
city editor of the 7zmes,as his second. Later in the after- 
noon Andy and I met at Shermans and over a bottle of 
beer we arranged for the meeting. It was to take place 
on the second morning following, outside the city limits, 
along the old Roytown road; the weapons to be pistols, 
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“ When I got to my room that night I had a chance 
to collect my scattered wits and think things over. In my 
own mind I hadn’t a doubt but that the Captain fully 
regretted his challenge half an hour after he sent it; and 
if not then, he would as soon as he came to his senses and 
saw just what it meant not only for himself, but for his 
daughter and those dependent upon him. Of the two he 
had the most at stake, but he was always acting rashly 
and there was never any telling what he might do next. 
It seemed to mea terrible thing that these two men should 
fight. I had always thought of their war of words as a 
farce carried on for the delight of the general pub- 
lic and not as a real tragedy of life where every act and 
word meant just what itimplied. Even with the challenge 
before me, and the affair a’honneur staring me in the face, 
I believed that it was still acting and that the curtain 
would fall before the shots were fired. 

“The next day I told the Colonel of the arrangements 
that had been made and he expressed himself as entirely 
satisfied and let the subject drop. But I could think of 
nothing else all day, and in the evening when I went home 
and tried to read, a picture of the morrow kept coming up 
before my eyes. I saw a level spot of ground covered with 
a carpet of dead, brown leaves, on this the two men stand- 
ing some twenty yards apart, both gray-haired, tall, erect 
and calm, facing the crisis with that sang /frotd which 
marks men who have been face to face with death many 
times in their lives. About them circled the dead under- 
brush and the tall bare oaks ; overhead stretched the blue 
sky and on the tops of the trees shone the first tints of the 
sun. I could not get the scene out of my mind and at last 
in desperation I flung my book into the far corner of the 
room and walked down town. It was the second night 
before Christmas and the streets were filled with shoppers 
rushing to and fro, their arms filled with bundles and 
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happy Christmas smiles on their faces. I wandered about 
in this eager throng for an hour or so, until the crowd grew 
thin and the old city clock struck twelve, then I turned 
toward home to get a little rest before the excitement of 
the morning. 

“The night was cold and dark and I walked briskly 
and swung my arms about my body to keep my blood 
moving. Suddenly from somewhere in front of me there 
came the sound of scuffling feet, a curse, and a muffled cry. 
I ran swiftly forward and came upon two men hurriedly 
rifling the pockets of a third, who lay prone upon the 
ground. With a yell I pounced upon the nearest of the 
pair, but he knocked me aside with a blow that took me 
off my feet. I fell back and for a moment lay stunned. 
When I recovered my shaken senses all was quiet. I 
sprang up and ran to the corner, but the villains had disap- 
peared and not a sound came to me from the night. I 
returned to the scene of the fray and struck a match. By 
its light I recognised the man lying there as — Captain 
John Gilman! He lay still and white as death, a tiny 
stream of blood was trickling from an ugly wound in his 
forehead. I was at a loss what to do. The street was 
deserted, the houses were far back from the walk and not 
a light appeared in any of them. Then suddenly I remem- 
bered where I was, and that Colonel Neilson lived just 
around the corner on the side street. I resolved to take 
the Captain there. I picked him up in my arms (he was 
not a heavy man) and half dragged, half carried him to the 
Colonel’s door. The Colonel himself let me in and started 
back in surprise as I staggered into the dimly lighted hall 
with my burden. 

“ * Colonel,’ I gasped, exhausted, ‘ here is Captain Gil- 
man. He has been attacked and badly hurt. I found him 
and brought him here.’ 

«Captain Gilman !’ cried the Colonel, bending over 
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the injured man. ‘Why, Bob, this is serious. Here, let 
us take him up to my room and then I’ll get Dr. Parker.’ 
Together we carried him to the Colonel’s room and laid 
him on the bed. Then I bathed the cut while the Colonel 
hurried for assistance. Soon he returned with Dr. Parker 
and a policeman. While the Doctor was tending to the 
Captain, I gave an account of the hold-up to the police- 
man and put him upon the track of the robbers. Captain 
Gilman opened his eyes once and muttered something inco- 
herently, and then dropped to sleep. 

“ *He is not at all dangerous,’ said the Doctor. ‘I expect 
he will be all right to-morrow. I'll drop in and tell Miss 
Gilman about it, but will not let her come down to-night. 
I'll bring her with me in the morning.’ 

“That night I slept in the room with the Captain, 
and when the morning sun awoke me, I rose feeling happy 
and joyous. The duel was at least postponed indefinitely ! 
The Colonel seemed happy too, when he came up and 
brought me some breakfast. 

“*T have told Bates’ he said, and that was all con- 
cerning the contemplated affair on the Roytown road. I 
did not continue the subject, and ate my chops, toast and 
coffee in silence. Suddenly we were startled by an excla- 
mation and, turning, found the Captain awake and staring 
at us with large, wondering eyes. He passed his hand 
quickly before his face as if to brush away a mist 
and still gazed in open-mouthed amazement. Then, with- 
out changing the direction of his eyes, he sat up in bed. 

“* Ves, he muttered to himself, ‘I remember now. 
Last night—I was coming—home—and—.’ His face sud- 
denly flushed with anger and raising his clenched fist, he 
shook it at the surprised Colonel. ‘What do you mean by 
this, sir?’ he cried, ‘What do you mean by this dastardly 
trick? Have you gotten so far away from the honour and 
self-respect that you used to have, that you will stoop to 
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assault and abduction, sir? Why didn’t you kill me while 
you were atit? What do you mean by bringing me here? 
Do you think you can thwart my revenge, sir? I tell you, 
you will rue the fact that you didn’t make it a clean job, 
for I'll lay this up for you too, you coward!’ His voice 
had risen higher and higher and finally vanished in a fit 
of coughing. I sat perfectly speechless. The Colonel had 
risen and stood clutching the table. His face was blanched, 
his lips twitched nervously, but he preserved his self-control 
and kept his eyes fixed on the Captain. The latter soon 
recovered his voice and bounded out of bed. 

“*T am ready now, sir,’ he yelled. ‘ This is the morn- 
ing set, and you have tried to put it off, but I tell you, I 
am ready now!’ 

“*Captain, Captain!’ I cried. ‘Get back in bed, you 
don’t know what you are saying. You are out of your 
head.’ 

“«What’s that?’ he cried turning fiercely on me. 
‘Out of my head? You insult me, too? Get out of my 
way! Ill settle with you when I have finished with him. 
Do you hear? Out of my way!’ He made a rush for 
the Colonel, but I caught him and pushed him back in bed. 

“*Be careful, Captain,’ I said kindly. ‘you would 
not wish to have your daughter hear you talk like that.’ 

“*My daughter?’ he asked in amazement. 

‘“*¢ Yes, she will be here presently with the Doctor.’ 

““*My daughter will be here? What do you mean? 
And the Doctor? What Doctor?’ 

“* Why,’ I explained, ‘after the accident last night 
we would not let your daughter come because she could 
have done nothing, but Dr. Parker, who sewed up the cut 
in your head, promised to bring her this morning.’ 

“ As I spoke the door opened and the Doctor and Miss 
Gilman came in. The latter when she saw her father’s 
pale face and the ugly red scar on his forehead, rushed 
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over to him and flung her arms about his neck and sobbed. 

“*Oh, its nothing—nothing, daughter. I’m all right,’ 
said the Captain reassuringly. 

“«T’m glad you are feeling better, Captain Gilman,’ 
said the Doctor cheerily. ‘Perhaps you'll feel still better 
when you hear that the robbers who assaulted you last 
night have been caught and your pocketbook and watch 
recovered.’ 

“«The robbers,’ murmured the Captain, ‘my pocket- 
book—my—watch.’ He looked vacantly up at his daugh- 
ter and the Doctor, then at me, and lastly fixed his eyes 
intently on the Colonel. The truth came to him slowly, 
and with a cry he turned and buried his face in the pillows. 
The Colonel and I stole from the room and, without a word, 
hastened down to the office. 

“The edition that day was the regular Christmas 
number and it was late when our work was finished. 
Christmas eve had fallen bringing its usual accompaniment, 
a light drifting snow. The Colonel invited me to spend 
the night and Christmas day with him. ‘ We old bachelors 
should be able to keep each other company,’ he said, and 
I was not loath to accept his invitation. The Captain had 
gone when we arrived at the house and we tried not to let 
the accident of the morning mar the enjoyment of that 
evening, in the old library, before the blazing fire, with the 
cigars and stories. 

“The next morning as we sat in the library again, a 
carriage drove up before the house. I did not recognise it, 
but I saw the Colonel start and turn a trifle pale. 

“*Ts it Captain Gilman’s?’ I asked. 

“ Ves,’ he replied. The Captain stepped out and 
leaning on the arm of his daughter came slowly up the 


path. 
“«Qpen the door for them, Bob,’ said the Colonel 


quietly. 
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“-'The Captain bade me a merry Christmas and walked 
into the library, where he stood hat in hand and looked 
frankly and eagerly into the Colonel’s eyes. 

“* Bill,” he began, I saw the Colonel wince at the 
name. ‘ Bill, I have come over here this morning to ask 
you to forgive me. I’ve been a blamed fool, not only 
yesterday but for twenty years. If I’d found it out before 
I probably wouldn’t have come to you like this and told 
you. I would have been too proud; but we’re getting old, 
Bill, and life here is too short for a man to be at odds with 
those he loves best. You've thought all along I hated you, 
but I didn’t. It was only because I thought you hated me, 
and when I found out about last night, and how you had 
taken me in and cared for me, it opened my eyes and made 
my heart jump, for I thought then—may be, after all you 
hadn’t forgotten the old days and that for their sake you 
would forgive me—will you ?’ 

“The Colonel attempted to reply but his voice failed 
him. 

“*Don’t make it too hard for me, Bill,’ pleaded the 
Captain. ‘When I think of everything I’ve said and done 
it makes me wish I had never been born. Think of the 
twenty years I’ve thrown away. Bill, think of the times 
when we roomed and slept and ate together and shared 
with each other every joy and sorrow of our hearts. What 
are politics, what are these editorials, what is my talk yes- 
terday compared with those times? It’s awful hard for 


you, Bill, but if you can forget and forgive, why, say it, 


Bill, say it.’ 

“The Colonel’s eyes were filled with tears as he 
leaned across the table and grasped the other man’s hand in 
both his own. 

“John, boy,’ he exclaimed joyfully. ‘ Did you think 
I didn’t care? I was just too happy to speak. Of course 
I'll forgive you, but it wasn’t your fault any more than 
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mine. Neither of us knew what we were doing. Why, 
man, you’ve brought me the best Christmas present I ever 
had in my life—your old self. Do you know, John, that 
every Christinas I have had the table set for five in memory 
of that Christmas twenty years ago when we had our last 
dinner together there in—in er house. And to-day we 
will fill it up and you and Irene and Bob and the Doctor 


,» 


will be my guests. 
—Ralph P. Swofford. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The short-story has reached its highest develop- 
The ment in France, although it is the distinctive part of 
our American literature because it is adapted to our 
Short-Story busy life and has an individuality of its own. Its 
essential elements are unity, action, brevity and 
suspense ; it should deal with one person, one exploit and one emotion. 
**It approaches perfection in so far as we feel that it would be spoiled if 
any word were taken from it, or if any word were added to it.’’ Every 
word must be appropriate and necessary to the one central idea. Yet 
brevity should be sought by the sacrifice of facts not absolutely essential, 
rather than of words, for the suspense should depend on the phraseology 
rather than on the facts, ‘‘else the short-story becomes a conundrum." 
Though it need not necessarily be conditioned by our experience, yet it 
must not be improbable. The fundamental criticism of the recently 
contributed short-stories is lack of selection of materials. A rightly con- 
structed short-story should always allow the readers’ imagination to 
come to the aid of the author. Omit all incidents that neither lead 
directly to the central action nor reveal an essential trait of the leading 
character. The environment should not be described unless it adds to 
the central idea either by harmony or by contrast. Perhaps the most 
profitable drill is to take a short story of recognised value, (probably 
Maupassant’s is the most useful), make a list of the given facts, then 
another list of the facts that the reader can easily and naturally supply 
from his own experience or imagination. For instance, suppose the 
story mentions the meeting of two people on the street. In your list of 
supposed facts, describe the street, note the weather, minutely describe 
each person, and a few facts of their individual history, note the manner 
of meeting, whether they shook hands or merely bowed; add to their 
conversation. Note whether the order of events has been slightly altered 
for the sake of suspense. Now compare the list of given and supplied 
facts. This will give you a general notion of the principles of selection. 
To make this drill valuable, you must follow it with regular practice in 
short-story composition. Each day take a very ordinary incident of that 
day’s experience and write about it. This discipline will promote an 
involuntary habit of observation which will ultimately lead to un- 
conscious selection. 





In Memoriam. 


ee eee 
In Memoriam. 


WHEREAS, It has seemed best to Almighty God to take from among us 
our classmate, ERLE MENDENHALL MEREDITH, for whom, during 
the short period of our comradeship, we felt deep regard and ever 
increasing friendship; and 

WHEREAS, Our Class has in his death suffered a great and keenly-felt 
loss, therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of the Class of 1902, of Princeton 

University, do deeply mourn his loss and express to his family our deep 

est sympathy for their bereavement. 

W. J. STEIEWENDER 
R. C. GORDON 
C. E. CHAPMAN 
Committee for the Class. 





WHEREAS, Almighty God in His all seeing wisdom has seen fit to take 
from us our friend and classmate, PHILLIPS JONES ‘97, and 
WHEREAS, He was endeared to us by his true character and uprightness 
and we realise that in him we have lost a beloved friend, therefore 
be it 
Resolved, That we extend to his bereaved family our heartfelt 
sympathy, joining with them in their grief. 
JOHN S. VAN NEST ’97 
EDWARD G. KENT ’97 
EDWIN S. PRIETH ’00 
CHARLES E. OTIs ’00 
G. D. RICHARDS ’o! 
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GOSSIP. 


Presto! my dear reader, close your eyes, clap your hands, and you 
are in Vahalla land, in a great oblong enclosure, vast tiers of seats loom- 
ing upon all four sides, a field marked with white lines, two upright posts 
and a cross-bar at either end, a brilliant and numerous throng, knights, 
ladies, American girls, English dames, gladiators, emperors, kings, and 
sixteenth century muckers! What is it all? A football game, and look 
out there on the field. Twenty-two Vahalla veterans come tumbling out 
upon the gridiron followed by subs, rubbers, and coaches. A mighty 
uproar arises from thestands. Bets are made, cheersare given. Cries of 
‘largesse, knights,’’ ‘‘ tear ’em up, boys,’’ mingle in a wonderful medley. 
To avoid confusion let us see who the players are. In the language of 
the daily journal, ‘‘ the line-up was as follows: ”’ 

‘* BOOKMAN"’ ELEVEN. ““NASSAU LIT.’’ ELEVEN. 
Pan Michael left end Francois 
Le Noir Fainéaut left tackle Rawdon Crawley 
Pan Longin left guard Thord the Northman 
John Ridd center Samson 
Ursus right guard Amyas Leigh 
Taffy Wynne right tackle Clay 
Aramis right end Roland 
D’ Artagnan quarterback (Capt.) Sherlock Holmes 
Ivanhoe left halfback Alan Breck 
Porthos right halfback Ben Hur 
Athos fullback Tom Brown 

Where would you place your money, reader? Cast your eyes criti- 
cally over the two teams, and see if you will not lay your bills on Capt. 
Sherlock Holmes and his men. Look up there in the stands. Nero, in 
a white toga despite the cold football weather, wagers a thousand sestertia 
on the ‘‘ Bookman ”’ team, for he sees Ursus at right guard and remem- 
bers the bull incident. Secky Sharpe smiles sweetly at Rawdon Crawley 
who is bending over at left tackle while his team goes through signal 
practice. Rawdon smiles back, but Becky is turning to Lord Steyne, 
and arranging a bet of five thousand pounds on the “‘ Lit.’’ team, with 
the tacit understanding that the money is to go into her little strong box 
whether Rawdon’s eleven win or not. At the same time she flirts with 
George Osborne, who is shamefully neglecting the poor Amelia. Madame 
de Bois Tracy waves a fluffy handkerchief at Aramis, and the famous 
dandy shows his white teeth in a beatific smile. Hope, splendid girl, 
gets on her feet and shouts an enthusiastic welcome to Clay, who stands 
a typical American athlete, his magnificent clean-cut limbs giving the 
appearance of a fine speed and activity despite his height and weight. 
And by the way, dear reader, this is just the reason why you must risk 
yourmoneyonour team. The trouble with the ‘‘ Bookman ”’ eleven is that 
it’s too literary, and not athletic enough. Look at their backs. Fancy 
bulky old Porthos ever getting started when the ball is snapped. He 
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will ruin the interference every time, and besides all that, D’Artagnan 
will probably get tangled up in the former’s handsome velvet baldric, 
and the two go sprawling over and over, the big musketeer cursing the 
Gascon for his awkwardness. Then ’tis not unlikely that the latter will 
bump into Athos’ shoulder, and the two stop to arrange the time, place 
and weapons for the duel, while the slippery end, Francois, ‘‘ foundling, 
thief, juggler’’ deftly smuggles the oval from the Gascon’s arms and 
makes down the gridiron with huge strides, falling down back of the 
goal posts with a diabolical grin on his long face, and looking as though he 
thought it the easiest pocket he had ever picked. But just look back of 
our line. The son of Hur, with limbs as hard as iron from his long gal- 
ley service, stands there in the pink of condition with the sturdy Alan 
Breck at his side, and Tom Brown, splendid, big-boned, clean-limbed 
Englishman, looks very contemptuously at the clumsy mousquelasres 
who face him. And Sherlock Holmes! Who could make a better cap- 
tain and quarter-back—quick, tricky, and always k::owing where his 
opponents’ attack will be? 

But let us see a few plays of the game. Captain Holmes wins the 
toss and takes advantage of the wind. Sherlock gives his men a few last 
instructions. ‘‘Sam,’’ he whispers hurriedly to the s!rong man, ‘‘don't 
be afraid of that fool opposite you: go in and knock hell out of him. 
And you, Francois, you dirty thief, if you get a chance, steal the ball and 
pull the nose of that dude, Aramis. Rawdon, you grab that long Scotch- 
man by the whiskers and don’t let him get through you. Ben Hur, you 
just hit the line as if it were Massalla’s chariot, we're sure to gain our 
five yards. As for me, if I don’t teach that farmer Gascon a thing or two 
about running a team, I’ma liar.’’ Referee Richard III blew his whistle, 
and Athos lifted the ieather high in the air. Thord catches the ball as it 
comes down, but is tackled fiercely by Ursus. ‘‘ By Mars,’’ sputters the 
big Northman, purple with rage, ‘‘ I’ll break thy spine before this game 
is ended.’’ On the next line-up Ben Hur smashes into Taffy Wynne for 
two yards, Samson and John Ridd are having a serious time at center, 
and underneath the scrimmage Rawden Crawley is found punching Taf- 


fy’s face. Alan Breck fails to gain through tackle, and Capt. Holmes 
looks worried. At this point the crafty Sherlock gives some strange sig- 
nals and the backs and ends huddle about him ina compact circle. The 
ball is snapped back, Sherlock plunges a knife into it, deftly slides the 
flat leather under his canvas jacket, and darts out frum the ‘ bunch.” 
His opponents failing to see the oval in his arms, mass on Ben Hur and 
Alan Breck. Sherlock in the mean time whips a new ball from under his 
jacket and inflates it with air as he races down the field. Hastily lacing 
the new oval he touches it down behind the goal posts and holds it up 
to the view of the spectators. D’Artagnan is dazed, Porthos blusters, 
Taffy curses roundly, and Coach Zagloba runs on the field waving his 
arms frantically, and blue in the face with wrath. His protestations are 
all in vain, however, and Referee Richard III is obdurate in the decision 
that the touchdown was a fair one. The ‘‘ Bookman "’ team leaves the 
field in disgust, and Becky Sharpe collects her five thousand from Lord 
Steyne. 
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BOOK TALK. 


A good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life. 
—Milton. 


The Gentleman From Indiana. By Booth Tarkington. New York: 
Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.50. 


Here, Seniors, is the book for you! And since it will not be more 
than a thousand years before you Juniors and Sophomores and Freshmen 
will have to face the grim prospects of the bread-and-butter competition, 
here is the book for you, also! Its story is a story of a Princeton man 
who had given promise in his undergraduate years of the greatest 
achievements. Classmates looked up to him with such mingled admira- 
tion and affection that they deemed his election to the Presidency depen- 
dent solely on his arrival at the age of thirty-five. Of course, when 
he dived into the rough-and-tumble struggle for existence in New York, 
he found the world very cold and hard and selfish, and one by one he 
saw ‘‘the dear, old, honest, frank fellows’’ assume all its coldness and 
hardness and selfishness. But he, lo he! would not lower his high 
ideals, though to lower them might insure success. He said “ retro- 
grade Sathanas’’ before a temptation to which most of us will bow 
politely. He withstood another to which a very few may yield, and did 
not shoot himself through the temples to make scare-heads for the 
Journal. Instead he packed his grip one fine morning and started with 
the determination of Chateaubriand, for the more of less primitive 
civilisation of an Indiana country town. There he made everyone care 
for him. ‘‘ That he always cared for everybody was part of the reason, 
maybe.’’ College days and college hopes would still rise in his thoughts 
with sorrowful persistence, but no box of egotism or Palace of Art was 
allowed to inclose his existence. There was work to be done among the 
beautiful common people, ‘‘ whom God must love because he has made 
so many of them.’’ John Harkless did not incessantly ‘‘ talk culture” 
with the only cultured individuals of Plattville, but he used his pen to 
drive out the political blackguards of the county, and his sympathetic 
strength of character to help old men and young live respectably and die 
in happiness. This was the ‘nevitable means to a nobler triumph than 
he had contemplated even before Commencement Day, and Finis leaves 
him on a wave of good fortune which we know will carry him high and 
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far. Service a condition of success; that is the lesson taught so insidi- 
ously that you hardly hear the teacher’s voice. It adds an ethical 
dignity which places this book above the mass of current fiiction, 
designed merely to please or interest or catch a penny. But the Talker 
must cease his Christmas sermon. If he were only a philanthropic 
Money-bags, he would purchase some thousand copies, and distribute 
them among you all, as a Sunday school superintendent doles out candy- 
boxes from the sparkling tree. And give you pensums if they were not 
read. 

But the Talker is poor in everything except advice. Of this he has 
whole basketfuls to give away with regard to ‘‘ The Gentleman From 
Indiana.”’ For he found in it work that seemed (O wonder of wonders) 
actually original, The reviews to which the LIT. in its last two numbers 
gave precedence were on the best selling books of the country, ‘* Richard 
Carvel’ and ‘‘ Janice Meredith.”” The former in spite of all its lovable 
characters, of its delightfully graceful style, of its brilliant pictures of 
our forefathers, was distinctly (though perhaps unconsciously ) an imita- 
tion. Just how far the glory of this novel is borrowed glory one does 
not realise at first, but gradually the echoes of Thackeray and Stevenson 
and Jane Austen become too loud to be mistaken. As for ‘‘ Janice 
Meredith,” its plot is commonplace, its setting reviewed from musty 
documents, its figure, all in the standing stock of the literary shop, 
except the heroine in the first half of the story. But ‘‘The Gentleman 
From Indiana ’”’ is original, whatever else may be said about it; and its 
scenes are drawn from the life of to-day —the life that we know, and not 
from the life of distant yesterdays — the life that noone ever knew. Mr. 
Tarkington, we beg you to stick to bluejeans and tattered straw som- 
breros, to the tossing plumes of the Hoosier corn and the red laughter 
of the Hoosier apples, to the rattling cut-unders and the coughing Bald- 
win engines. Leave to other men the doublet-and-hose, the highway- 
man’s mask, the rapier-thrust, and my ladies gorgeous sedan-chair. 
Such cannot aid-us. Things of Here and Nowcan. For the sake and 
in the name of John Harkless, try no more fours de force like 
“Monsieur Beaucaire.’’ 

The originality of the story dispiays itself in three elements which 
are all noteworthy—the melodrama, the romantic love interest, and 
the humour. Unquestionably the chapters of the book which evince 
the greatest compactness of thought and ut:erance are those which tell of 
the collapse of Plattville patience, of the rush of common action when 
toleration became intolerable to the editor's faithful followers, of the 
desperate, deadly raid on the Cross-Roaders and its strange conclusion. 
There is a fine intensity about these scenes which make them cling like 
remoras to the memory. The love of Harkless for Helen Sherwood 
serves as an excellent counterpoise to their blood and thunder. It is 
treated with an almost idyllic touch, not with the rough gauntlets which 
mail the hands of so many of our supposedly supersensitive literary fops. 
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It is love of the good old sort, the only genuine brand, love at first sight, 
and furnishes another running commentary on ‘‘ Virginibus Puerisque.” 
** All fools in our youth; but what a blessed thing to be a fool!” Cer- 
tain critics have called into question the humour of ‘The Gentleman 
From Indiana;’’ nay, have sweepingly declared it a ‘‘total failure.” 
They must be fossilized by many layers of birthdays. The Talker’s 
Homeric laughter rises up in protest against them. Ole Wilkerson; he 
of the appropriate jags, ought to have made the toughest reviewers 
smile a broad smile. Schofield’s Henry also ought to have afforded them 
amusement. And it is surely surprising that they failed to see in Mr. 
Martin, a half-brother of the immortal David Harum, besides an 
Anglicised version of the oracle of Archey Road, as kindly and as sharp 
as the former, as quick in retort and as quaint in philosophy as the 
latter, proving once more to our satisfaction that ‘‘there is as much 
human nature in some folks as there is in others, if not more.” 

The faults of Mr. Tarkington’s style are readily fotgiven. They may 
be traced back to a youthful exuberance of feeling and fancy, and a 
commendable endeavour to strike a distinctive phrase, the novel epithet 
surrounded with poetic colouring. When he misses the mot juste at the 
bull’s-eye, his arrows fall upon the outer circles of exaggeration. Some- 
times he grasps a pretty conceit, for example: ‘‘A second great flock of 
blackbirds were settling down over the Plattville maples. As they hung 
in the fair dome of the sky below the few white clouds, it occurred to 
Harkless that some supping god had inadvertently peppered his custard, 
and now inverted and emptied his gigantic blue dish upon the earth, the 
innumerable little black dots seeming to poise for a moment, then float- 
ing slowly down from the heights.’’ That is all very well. But when 
he declares, in the description of a stout young man, that ‘‘ a crescendo 
of portliness was playing diminuendo with his youth,’’ we cry, hold! 
The author must learn to say simple things in a simple way. When he 
has mastered that difficult art, his outbursts of poetic prose will lose their 
monotony, and add to the thrill of psychological moments the spice of 
variety in style. 


The Many-Sided Franklin. By Paul Leicester Ford. New York: The 
Century Co. $2.25. . 


“It is useful to preserve the little traits of character and feeling,” 
writes one of Burn's biographers. Mr. Ford has carried out the doctrine 
most exhaustively in the present volume, which is nothing more than a 
wonderfully complete compilation of anecdotes and of information con- 
cerning the great American’s life. ‘‘ The Many-Sided Franklin ’’ fol- 
lows the same method used by the author in his popular work, ‘‘ The 
True George Washington,’’ with which most of us are familiar. Mr. 
Ford has justly achieved success in this pictorial method of biography. 
Certainly it is thoroughly charming to turn aside from those heavy pages 
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of the old school, in which the philosophy is so dense that the personality 
of the subject is sometimes lost. The analytical biographer leads his 
hero through all the mazes of contemporaneous events related to him, 
and amongst an army of contemporaries who not infrequently overshadow 
and make him obscure instead of throwing him in a clearer and more 
prominent light. Mr. Ford’s Franklin is not one of a group; he is an 
individual, a portrait in the full sense of the word. Our author leaves all 
analysis out of the question, and proceeds to paint his picture in a bold, 
realistic style. We catch the likeness before many pages have been 
turned, and when the last stroke of the brush is given, what a delight- 
fully. clear portrait hangs there in our mental picture-gallery! What a 
warmnth of affection and admiration floods our minds and hearts for the 
fine old philosopher, whose personality has been revealed to us so faith- 
fully and so genially! We have seen him so plainly in his relations 
with God, man and self, that we begin to wonder how it has happened. 
There has been no formal analysis of character, no comparative study, 
and yet there is the consciousness that we never knew Franklin as we 
know him now, and that never before were we so proud of his being an 
American. Every page sparkles with its own peculiar interest, its own 
bright anecdote, each as varied as the life itdepicts. How well a homely 
incident or a quaint aphorism of Poor Richard has served the author his 
purpose ; how many times they have warded off a tedious chapter! The 
little details are veritable past masters in the art of revealing personality, 
and Mr. Ford has chosen them well. They tell their own story without 
elaboration, and usually in the language of this fine American yentleman 
whose life they illustrate. And how better could they be told? Frank- 
lin was a master of the beautiful clear English that is such a rarity in 
our day, and the scraps of his autobiography which Mr. Ford employs 
so often, to confirm his anocdote, give added touches to the brightness 
of the picture that he is creating. 

Our biographer goes on in his anecdotal way to study Franklin from 
several points of view. First we see him in his ‘‘ Family Relations.’ 
Then follow papers on his ‘‘ Physique,’’ *‘ Education,’’ ‘‘ Religion,’’ on 
his experiences as ‘‘ Printer and Publisher,’’ ‘‘ Writer and Journalist,” 
“Jack of all Trades,”’ “‘ Relations with the Fair Sex,”’ on his achieve- 
ments as a ‘‘ Scientist,’’ ‘‘ Humourist,’’ *‘ Politician,’’ and *‘ Diplomatist,”’ 
and lastly a chapter on his ‘‘ Social Life.’’ Each of these twelve papers pre- 
sents a remarkably clear picture of our eminent philosopher in his 
“ Many-Sided’”’ existence. The chapters on his social life in France and 
no his character asa humourist perhaps mean the most to us. They reveal 
most fully his personality, the mirgled firmness and gentleness, force 
and sweetness of his character. A score or more amusing reminiscences 
show the true humour of his nature. It has been a perplexing problem 
since the time of the Greek philosophers to make a satisfactory distinc- 
tion between wit and humour. Franklin’s life and character are incar- 
nate definitions of those elusive qualitias. The genial old man never 
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aimed to hurt by his sharp-pointed wi#. Underneath it all was that 
elemental quality, Aumour, which flows from character and which was 
only the expression of his altruistic temperment. ‘‘ Humour is wit plus 
sympathy,’’ some one has said. Franklin’s life was one long exhibition 
of the divinest sympathy and love towards his fellow-men. A thousand 
incidents related here testify the fact. 

Is our praise, then, for this excellent volume unstinted? We cannot 
go so far as to disdain a single fault. Nor can we altogether agree that 
the author has “established a new departure ’’ in biographical writing, 
as a current writer has said. Mr. Ford has given us a singularly clear 
portrait of a man whose character was already well known to us. He has 
made that character nearer and dearer to us by revealing its personality 
in a more familiar light. Yet even thus there are times when we could 
wish a little explanation on Mr. Ford's part. We do not want compara- 
tive study or tedious philosophy, but a word or two of analysis now and 
again would not be amiss. The reviewer believes that in all of the five 
hundred odd pages of the book, Mr. Ford has never more than a half 
dozen times given us a thoughtful paragraph of his own, and yet there 
are places where the reader would welcome, instead of the illustrative 
anecdote, a suggestive passage in a critical vein. We believe there is a 
mean somwhere between the two extremes, and that Mr. Ford is not such 
a biographer ; that a trace of the old philosophical school in his writings 
might not improve his talent. Moreover, we miss the delineative skill 
which makes Mr. Ford such a clever novelist. ‘‘ Mere compilation is 
is not literary,’’ some one has remarked, and we are bound to admit that 
on the basis of the present volume the author shows himself more of a 
compiler than a man of letters. 


Little Novels of Italy. By Maurice Hewlett. New York : The Macmil- 
lan Company. 


Mr. Hewlett does well to localise his tales in Italy. This tropical 
peninsula, with its dramatic history andits present romantic degrada- 
tion—if such a condition be possible—affords a field peculiarly adapted 
for the workings of the author’s fertile and often extravagant imagina- 
tion. ; 

The five stories, or ‘* Little Novels,’’ as they are aptly termed, pre- 
sent a considerable variety of interest. The first, ’‘ Madonna of the 
Peach Tree’’ is a charming little fantasy that reads like some mytho- 
logical legend or mediaeval fable. Vanna might well be the lineal 
descendent of Lucretia, so immaculately chaste is she. Indeed, the 
motif of the story is the exaltation of purity and the glorification of 
motherhood. ‘‘Ippolita in the Hills ’’ is a whimsical tale of mingle: 
romance and comedy and with a passage of delicious love-making which 
is none the less palatable for its unconventionality. ‘‘ The Duchess of 
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Nona”’ is unadulterated tragedy. The monster Crime is revealed unpal- 
liated, in all his gruesome repulsiveness, and leaves one loathing. 
‘* Messer Cino’’ is unimportant, fugitive, and, happily, brief. ‘‘The 
Judgment of Bono,”’ the last, longest and best, is in the vein of ‘‘ Ippo- 
lita.’’ The incidents are unique, and several of the situations of purest 
comedy especilaly the one wherein the Duke and Angiolette find 
themselves bed-fellows unawares. 

Mr. Hewlett is possessed of a most ebullient fancy, and seems 
fairly to revel in the telling of his stories. A less prolific author would 
have found material for a goodly sized volume in almost any one of the 
‘Little Novels,’ but the author is content to give them to us in their 
condensed form. They are, as Brander Matthews would say, “stripped 
to run for their lives.’’ Of themselves, the stories are intensely human, 
but Mr. Hewlett’s burning fancy has created for them an atmosphere 
which is singularly unreal and seems to belong to another age and 
almost another world than ours. 

But it is the manner of narration rather than the narrative that 
charms one. It is a style which, in these days when journalism domi- 
nates literature, is as rare as it is agreeable. It is to a degree ornate, 
euphuistic, exotic ; in a sense artificial, and essentially /iteresque, to use 
Carlyle’s adjective. Our author has that happy wit of employing words 
in tropical and richly suggestive senses. His writings are replete with 
with sparkling antitheses and unique similes, and fairly bristle with liter- 
ary allusions and embellishments. 

The Talker cannot forbear the quotation of one passage which, he 
thinks, is as perfect a bit of portraiture and characterisation as one will 
read ina twelvemonth. He is describing Ippolita: ‘‘The Padnan girls 
are all charming and mostly pretty. Ippolita was neither: she 
was beautiful and when you came to know her face, lovely. They 
are brown, she was fair; they are little, she was very tall. They 
have eyes like a dove, glossed brown; hers were deeply blue, 
the colour of the Adriatic when a fleeting cloud spreads a curtain 
of hyacinth over the sheeted turquoise bed. Beautifully hued in 
mingled red and white, delicately shaped, supple and shy, such as she 
was (an honest, good girl, Heaven knows!) She might have lived and 
died in her alley—sweetheart of some half-dozen decent fellows, wife of 
the most masterful ’’ ‘beautiful as a spring leaf till twenty, ripe 
as a peach on the wall till thirty, keen-faced and wise, mother and grand- 
mother at forty; and so on—.”’ 

Mr. Hewlett has already stood before the bar of public opinion on a 
charge of grossness, and has been found guilty or not, according as his 
adjudicator was Puritan or Paphian. ‘Tis needless to say that he is not 
a cousin of Mrs. Grundy. He never calls a spade a heart, nor does he 
feel himself constrained by those bonds of conventional decorum imposed 
by the customs of our day and age. An Elizabethan critic would have 
found him over-delicate by very contrast, and we are disposed to believe 
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that if one can put himself in the attitude of ‘‘ Honi soit gue mal y peuse,”’ 
he will find little that is indelicate in Mr. Hewlett’s writings. If fault 
there be, it is that of the unrestrained exuberance of his fancy, which, 
having never felt the leash of continence is inclined to run riot at times. 
When Mr. Hewlett has learned the value of temperance, we will read 
his productions with less qualified praise. 


The Customs of the Country. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


The Custom of the Country is a book of charming stories of new 
Japan. What Kipling with his masculine style did for India, Mrs. Fraser 
has started for another land of the far East. Only she sees everything 
softened by her love. Here we have not only pleasant episodes and 
characters but sensations, also, to remember. There is not a laboured 
description in the whole book; but as the author passes from one inci- 
dent to another, she drops a hint of her own impressions. The book 
gives you a healthy stimulation ; you feel the influence of fresh air ‘for 
no where in the world is there a race that so feeds on fresh air as the 
Japanese.’’ Mrs. Fraser shows her delicacy of treatment and grace of 
style no where better than at the marriage ceremony of O Ione and Yasu. 
Where nine times they drink of the ‘‘ mystic wine of the joys and sor- 
rows of life, and that is all.’’ The vividness and mastery of her style has 
full expression in that dramatic evening scene at the close of the final 
naval battle of the China-Japanese war. 

The theme of all the stories save the last—which ought not to be 
published within the same covers—is love at first sight. ‘‘Of all the 
fantastic passions that humanity is heir to, it is the most unreasonable, 
the most incomprehensible, the least useful, and most enduring.’ The 
path is as smooth at first as true love should be; then rocks and ditches 
come. In one tale they swallow up the love; in the others, they ennoble 
it. In their new Japanese dress we hardly recognise the old familiar 
plots—for it must be acknowledged that the plots are not new. But the 
country has given them a new tint, freshness and charm ; they are carried 
out more artistically than usually. 
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CALENDAR. 


Nov. 14—Meteoric showers. 
Nov. 15—First Glee Club Concert. 


THE HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


OF PHILADELPHIA : 

This institution was chartered in 1848, and has now 2,372 alumni. 
Its buildings are new, and provided with every modern device and con- 
venience for the education of medical students, and for the treatment of 
the sick and injured. Its Hospital, adjoining the College, is one of the 
largest in the city, and treated during the past year over twenty-five 
thousand cases in its several departments. During the same period over 
four thousand surgical operations were performed. 

The several laboratories of the College are fully equipped, while its 
museum and library are among the largest and best in the country. 

The course of instruction embraces four years of graded study, in 
which there is laboratory work in all the practical branches, and in 
which the senior class has unusual clinical facilities. 

For announcement, with particulars, address. 


Hahnemann [ledical College, Philadelphia. 


PEMBERTON DUDLEY, M.D., DEAN. 
CHARLES MOHR, M.D.. REGISTRAR. 


THE LEADING  _—sv 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


GILBERT & BACON 


1030 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Every season you look to us for 
new things in Photography. 


For Spring will merit the attention of 
all lovers of the Beautiful in Art. 


Special rates to students for Individual and Class groups, 
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Dec. 2—Death of John I. Blair. 
Drc. 4—Organization of Freshman Singing Classes. Schedule of 
Hockey games announced. 


NEW YORK LAW SCHOOT, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
** Dwight Method ”’ of Instruction. 
Day School, 35 Nassau Street. 
Evening School, 9 West 18th Street. 


Summer School, 35 Nassau Street 
(Eight weeks, June-August] 


Degree of LL.B. aftertwo years’ course ; of LL.M. after three years’ course, Prepares 
for bar of all States. Number of students tor the past year, 1597-’98, 752 of whom 
269 were college graduates. The location of the School in the midst of the courts 
and lawyers’ offices affords an invaluable opportunity to gain a knowledge of court 
procedure and the conduct of affairs. Practising lawyers advise students to acquaint 
themselves early with the practical side of a lawyer’s life, sothat they may be properly 
equipped for the practical work of their profession when they are admitted to the bar. 


Send for catalogue explaining ‘“‘ Dwight Method ”’ course of study, etc., to 


GEORGE CHASE, Dean, 35 Nassau St. 
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YOMUP Che 


SHIRTS 


FOR FINE TRADE 


CLUETT. PEABODY & CO. 


Makers 





A SPECIAL FEATURE -« 
We devote especial attention to supplying 
Colleges, Hospitals, Hotels, State and other 
Institutions with groceries, etc. Our facilities 
are unsurpassed, and we positively claim to 
supply superior goods and save the purchaser 
money. Estimates furnished. Correspondence 
solicited. 


RICHARD DEVINE, 1435 Chestnut St., Phila, 
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Adve itsements. 


Nov. 21—Lecture by M. Schopfer. 


Nov. 22—Organization of Intercollegiate Hockey Association. 





Nov. 23—Finals for Harvard Debate. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, BOSTON, MASS. 


In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in 
Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science, from a recognized college, or scientific 
school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and attainment, 


as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty taken in each case. 


For detailed information concerning courses of instruction, or catalogue, address. 


DR. WM. L. RICHARDSON 2ean, 


Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass. 

















‘A slice to 
a pipeful”’ is 
one reason 
why Old En- 
glish Curve 
Cut pipe to- 
bacco is so 


popular. The 


curved tin om that fits any pock- 
etis another reason. No other 
pipe tobacco has ever made as 
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friends in soshortatime. 
disappoints no one.” 


A trial box will be sent to any one anywhere on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. Address Old 
English Department, The American Tobacco Co., 


uu Fifth Ave., NewY ork City. All dealers sell it. 
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Nov. 29—Selection of Princeton Debating Team. Intercollegiate 
Gymnastic Association formed. 
Dc. 1—Meeting of Association of Schools and Colleges. 


BSTABLISHED 1831 CAPACITY, 1000 


Baldwin Kecometive \W orks 


SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES. 


Broad and Narrow Gauge Locomotives; Mine and Furnace Locomotives; Compressed 
Air Locomotives ; Steam Cars and Tramway Locomotives ; Plantation 
Locomotives ; Oil Burning omotives. 

Adapted to every variety of service, and built accu rately to gauges and templates after 
standard designs or to railroad companies’ drawings. Like parts of 
different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Electric Locomotives and Electric Car Trucks with Approved Motors. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


TEACHERS WANTED," sc" 


Rev. L. D. BASS, D.D., Manager 


Pittsburg, Toronto, New Orleans, New York, Washington, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, and Denver. There are thousands of positions to be filled. 
We had over 8000 vacancies during the past season. Teachers needed 
now to contract for next term. Unqualified facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the U.S. and Canada. Principals, Superintendents, As- 
sistants, Grade teachers, Public, Private, Art, Music, etc., wanted 


Address all applications to WASHINGTON, D. C. 


RENWICK’S 


First Class Restaurant, 
OYSTER AND CHOP HOUSE, 


Ice Creams and Pastry, Luncheons, Dinners, Birthday Parties, etc., 
AT REASONABLE RATES. 


Special attention given to Student Trade. 
84 NASSAU STREET, 


J. B. RENWICK, Proprietor 
E. L. KERNS, 


302 and s94 North Broad Street, 


TRENTON, N. J. 

Sole Agent in Mercer County for PaBst’s famous Milwaukee Beer and 
THE ROBERT SMITH’s celebrated India Pale Ales, Porter and Brown 
Stout, Carbonated Beverages and Mineral Waters, Saratoga Star 
Spring Waters—Nature’s own remedy for dyspepsia and stomach 
troubles. Our wagons are in Princeton every Thursday. 


Telephone and Mail orders receive prompt attention. 








Advertisements. 


DxEc. 6—Pell elected Football Captain. 
Dec. 7—Prof. Winchester on ‘‘ Matthew Arnold.”’ 
Dec. 8—Musical Clubs’ Concert in Morristown. 


PACH BROS. 


ens Broadway, NEW YORK Cor. Twenty-Second St. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


jJ. F. NEWMAN, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
College Fraternity and Society Badges 


CLASS PINS, MEDALS, ETC. IN FINE GRADE. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES. 


19 John Street, ; : New York, 


Guns Kodaks 


Bicycles Foot Balls Skates 
ATHLETIC AND SPORTSMEN'S CLOTHING AND SHOES 


Special prices to clubs on Athletic Goods 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales. 


302 and 304 BROADWAY 
Corner Duane Street 
NEW YORK, 





Advertssements. 


Nov. 16—Sophomore Freshman Cane-spree. 
Nov. 18—Intercollegiate Cross Country Run. Princeton Freshmen 
19; Yale Freshmen 6. 


Wm, C. Vandewater 


DEALER IN 


HARDWARE, HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS; 


Crockery, Lamps, Glassware, 


OIL AND GAS STOVES, 5 O’CLOCK TEA-KETTLES, PORTIERE 
CURTAIN POLES, and everything essential in 


STUDENTS’ ROOMS. 











WANT GOOD WORK ? 


Then work for the U.S. Gov’t. Over 85,000 Positions filled through Civil Service Ex, 

aminations. WE TEACH AND AID you to secure employment. Write, enclosing stamp 

for information to BUREAU OF CIVIL SERVICE INSTRUCTION, 
Sta. B, Washington, D. C. 
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Nov. 25—Princeton 11; Yale ro. 
Nov. 27—Foothall Celebration. 
Nov. 28—Glee Club Concert in Trenton. 


Sturtevant House | DREKA | 


COR. BROADWAY, 


28th and agth STREETS. | FINE STATIONERY 
A : = and ENGRAVING HOUSE 
ny oe 1121 Chestnut Street, 


Kuropean Plans | Philadelphia. 


College Invitations, Stationery, Programs, 
Banquet Menus, Fraternity Engraving, 


NEW YORK Wedding Invitations, Reception Cards 


Monogram andAddress Dies,Coats of Arms 
Visiting Cards. Herakiry and Genealogy, 
WILLIAM F. BANGS, Prop'r. Coats of Arms painted for framing. 


Catering, Ice Cream, Pastry aud Bread * * * 
A Fall Line of Fine Confectionery, Ice Cream aa * 


The Majestic Restaurant 


82 NASSAU STREET, PRINCETON, N. J. 
OPPOSITE MAIN ENTRANCE TO CAMPUS 
CHARLES P. ZAZZALI, Prop. 


NOTHING IN THE CATERING LINE 


is too big or too good for me to handle. The 
many years of experience I have had serves but 
to make me worthier of your patronage. 

No matter what kind of a gathering you 
expect to entertain, I believe it to be to your 
advantage to know what I can do and learn my 
charges. 


GILBERT, Caterer, 19 WEST STATE ST., TRENTON, N J* 


ATLANTIC CITY WASHINGTON ASBURY PARK 


Wilson & Rogers, rnc. 
DEALERS IN 
CUT MEATS AND PROVISIONS 
232, 234, 236, and 238 N. Water St, 
PHILADELPHIA 
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W*ss40 PHARMACY 
a ARTHUR SCHWARTZ, Ph.G 


Cor. NASSAU and WITHERSPOON STREETS 


JOHN E. MURRAY, °°"... 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 


TRLEPHONE 142. 98 Nassau Street 
{] OHN G. DURNER, MsTasLsegE 005 
A 
Newly Refitted Hair Cutting and Shaving Parlors. 


Opposite Library. 112 NASSAU ST., PRINCETON, N. J. 


W ™. D. THOMPSON’S 
Bakery, Confectionery, Ice Cream Parlors 
and Restaurant 
bears. Twine g 120 NASSAU STREET. 
Special Prices to Clubs. Orders prompily attended to. 


AS. R. DRAKE, 


Book Binding, Fine Stationery. 
Pocket Knives, Wall Paper, Note Books, &c. 
Opposite Main Entrance to College. 


HENRY B. BAYLES & CO., 


GROCERIES, PROVISIONS, VEGETABLES AND PRODUCE 


124 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 


fj AMES S. McCARTHY, 
169 Nassau Street. 
LIVERY STABLES, 36 CHARLTON STREET (near Williams St. ) 
Carriages and Omnibuses to hire for base ball games. 
Teams meet “ Owl” trains. TELEPHONE 123. 


ELIJAH LEIGH Vv. B. COOK 


LEIGH & COOK 


Fancy and Staple Groceries 
Nassau Hotel Block PRINCETON, N. J 








Groc 


RI 


Stu 


JOX 


Tinware 
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x TO. BE. Lavake x 


Jeweler and Optician. 
STANDARD TINE 
University Pins, Souvenir Cups and Spoons 
72 Passau Street, - Prineeton, P. J. 
A. t+ ROWLAND, dealer in 


Furniture and General Merchandise 
At 66 NASSAU STREET. 


W ™. L. BRINER, 


DRUGGIST AND PHARMACIST. 


Graduate New York College of Pharmacy. 
44 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 


VP. V. BERGEN, 


Groceries and Chocolate, Teas and Coffees u Specialty. 
Spices, Butter, Cheese &c. 
Next Door to Post Office, Princeton, N. J. 
RICHARD ROWLAND, 
74 NASSAU STREET. 


Students’ Text Books, 
Blank Books, 
and Stationery 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, CARMINA PRINCETONIA 
Cards Engraved to Order. 


TELEPHONE CALL, -_ 
OHN D. CASHILL, 
PRACTICAL PLUMBER 


And dealer in Boilers, Bath Tubs, Water Closets, Heaters, Kanges, Stoves, 
Tiaware, Leaders and Roofing. Sanitary Plumbing a Specialty. Jobbing Promptly 
attended to. Estimates given. 


39 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 
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Dec. g—Announcement of Alumni LT. 
Dec. 11—Recital of ‘‘ Christmas Carol,’’ by Charles F. Underhill. 


W M. M. LKIGH, 


"MERCHANT. TAILOR, 


MEN’S : 
FURNISHING GOODS. Princeton, N. J. 


A. Y. viclisijuamanss Fred. Feuring 


DEALER IN 
Stoves, 


Pumps, | MERCHANT 
Ranges, a 
Tinware, TAILOR 
Roofing, 


Leaders. and 


CLOTHIER 


* 


PROMPTLY A full line of 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO.| Jmported and Domestic Cloths 
always on hand. 


Estimates given and , 
Work done Se All work done in the most 
or one on werage. fashionable style. 


Gas Fitting and Plambing 


| 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


ro Jolin Street. Opp. Library, Princeton, N. J. 


gener @aps @ + 
@ and Seft Hats 


Dunlap Hats 
HOTTEL, THE **HEAD’’ HATTER 


33 State Street : Trenton 
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METROPOLITAN 
_____ DECORATOR, 
ttl FILAGS, BUNTING, FLOWERS AND PLANTS. 


ir South Warren St., Trenton, N. J. 


THOMAS C. HILL& SON 


144 N. BROAD ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


LUNCHES AND COURSE DINNERS 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


A G. DOHM, Established 1868 


Bread, Cake, Ice Cream, Confectionery. 


62 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 


A. S. LEIGH, President. S. H. BLACKWELL, Cashier, 


+ Pirst + ational + ]gank + 
88 Nassau Street, | 


OPEN FROM 9 TO 3; SATURDAYS, 9 TO 12. 


Accounts of Students a Specialty. 





6 
< — = | 
PRINTED AT THE ZAPF PRESS 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


(¢———_ 
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WHAT IS 


POND’S 
—=EXTRAGT? | * 


A Family Remedy which, for over 
50 years, has stood the test of time. 











INVALUABLE FOR ALL AOHES, PAINS, INFLAMMATIONS, 
OATARRHAL TROUBLE AND PILES, 


GET THE GENUINE. AVOID IMITATIONS. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York and London. 





1845 L. J. CALLANAN, 1898 


— Successor to — 
CALLANAN & Kemp, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Ghoire Hamily Groceries, Wines, Fiyuors and Gigurs 
41 and 43 VESEY STREET, - NEW YORK. 


Only depot for the No. “ 41°’ Blended Teas and No. ‘43"' Blended Coffee. 
——SEND FOR A COPY OF MY MONTHLY PRICE LIST—— 


THE JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS AND NEW LABORATORIES. 


The Seventy-fifth Annual Session will begin October 1, 1899, and continue eight 
months. For four annual sessions the curriculum provides without extra fee: 1. 
Practical manual training in ten different laboratories recently fitted up at heavy 
cost ; 2. Recitations by the faculty and others ; 3. Didactic lectures and demonstrations 
in the commodious new buildings ; 4. Clinics and bedsides ward-work in small groups 
at the College Hospital ; 5. Lying-in cases at the College Maternity. 

For circulars and information, address 


J. W. HOLLAND, M. D., Dean. 





United States 
Railroad & Municipal 


BONDS 


Bought and Sold. 


Deposit and Draft Accounts of Individuals, 
Banks, and other Corporations of 


approved standing received. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


NEw YorK: 29 Nassau St. BosToNn: 19 Congress St. 


PHILADELPHIA: represented by James H. Chap- 
man, 421 Chestnut St. 





es Sa ns 


(ESTABLISHED 1847) 


20 and 22 South Broad St. 


WILL FURNISH LITTLE HALL 


with the finest FURNITURE, Rugs, Carpets, Sash and full 
length Draperies, Window Seats, Oriental-Rooms or cor- 
ners, Window Shades, Grill-work, Venetian Blinds, Brass 
or Brass and Enamel! Beds, etc., at less cost to you than 
will any house in N. Y. or Phila. 


WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE TO PRINCETON. 


‘ ees We have already 
We are showing 100 Morris [em 2, received orders 
Chairs from $5(foru heavy solid Fo | for yen ne, 
—+ new dormitory, 
oak chair with best cotton filled = i= and we should be 
and best velour covered cushions) = . pleased to show 
up to $35 for handsomely carved, 2A t you our immense 
solid mahogany frames. Turkish nee ~~ S new stock and 
Chairs and Rockers, Raffi Ware ——— quste you geiees 
= on your room 
and Rattan Chairs, etc., etc. <— furnished com- 
plete. We have the finest reproduction of Colon- 
ial Furniture made by the best factories in Grand 
Rapids. Our entire stock is made up of work 
from this furniture center, where the most artis- 
tic work as well as the cheapest is made. 























IMMENSE STOCK OF DESKS, TABLES AND 


Ie 
| 
! Mh 


All kinds of Brass and Enamel Beds with 
Springs, $6 to $8. Some very handsome 
patterns at $10, $i1, $12, $12.75, $13, $14, and 
$15. All-brass start at $16. See Spring attach- 
ment in cut. 


























This is our $6 two part cotton mattress, the 
equal of most hair mattresses. Bed springsof 
all kinds. Best geese feather pillows and 
bolsters. 


BS=—- \ 
The Oldest Furniture House in N. J. 


The Largest and the Cheapest. 
SSS 


EVERY SIZE AND PRICE IN ALL KINDS OF RUGS 


MANNING’S 


Next Door to Opera House 
TRENTON 








